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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 











No Petty Saving 


Goodyear tires have become, in late years, the 
greatest sensation in Tiredom. 


They far outsell all others. The demand has multi- 
plied so fast that last year’s sales exceeded our pre- 
vious 12 years put together. This has not come 
about, as you must know, through any petty saving. 


We Did This 


We brought out the No-Rim-Cut tire, 
which we still control. 

With old-type tires, rim - cutting 
ruined 23 per cent. This new-type tire 
wiped out that loss completely. 

Its 10 per cent oversize, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. 

These two features together have 
saved tire users a good many million 


dollars. 
Also This 


We compared, by actual mileage, 240 
formulas and fabrics to learn which 
served the best. 

-We compared 


adds to our cost this year about one 
million dollars—just to add more mile- 
age. 

And we spend each year, in learning 
ways to better tires, about $100,000 


That Is Why 


That is why the Goodyear tire holds 
top place in Tiredom. Legions of men 
have proved by meters its immense 
economy. 


You can prove it in the same de- 
cisive way. You can see that these 
tires can’t rim-cut. You can see the 
oversize. And you can see by mileage 
figures what they save on up-keep. 
Do this. The 
savings are too 





by mileage, every 
material, every 


big to miss. 


method and proc- ar 
ess. ee 
We devised Wette fer the 


machines which 
give to every 
inch of every 
layer exactly 
equal tension. 
We employ a 
curing process, 
very unusual. It 





No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without 
Non-Skid Treads 


AKRON, OHIO Goodyear Tire 
Book — 14th- 
year edition. It 
tells all known 
ways to econo- 
mize on tires. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities—More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (1095) 
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An Oasis in the Heat °.™4summer— 


preserving the 


cool crispness of the garden—a bulwark against disease 
through the perfect preservation of food and meats, 


The Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 


will always be found in the homes of those who value efficiency 
andeconomy. They are built like a piano to withstand years of 
rough usage and are lined with vitreous white enamel steel which 
is kept spotlessly white and clean by the use of a damp cloth. 


Shipped direct to points where we have no representation 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Salesrooms 


NEW YORK 
59 West 42nd Street 


CHICAGO 
30 East Jackson Boulevard 


LOS ANGELES 
803 South Hill Street 


Main Office and Works: SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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RIFLES 
gIRIDGES 












For Boys Who Want an 


Equipment of Known Qual- 
ity and Proved Delight. 





cheap rifle is expensive at any price. If not a posi- 
tive danger to the shooter, it is so carelessly made, 
shoots so inaccurately, and breaks down so easily that 
it becomes a disappointment and a_pocket-picker. 
Winchester rifles are known quantities. They are 
carefully made, shoot accurately and work well. They 
are not high priced, either. Most any boy can afford a 
Model 1906 Repeater, or a Model 1902 or Model 1904 
Single Shot. A Winchester may cost a few cents more 
than a cheap rifle, but it’s dollars better. Decide on a 
Winchester and stick to it and you won’t get stuck. 


WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES. For good shoot- 
ing use Winchester make of cartridges in Winchester 
or other kinds of rifles. They give the best results. 


Winchester Rifles and Cartridges are Sold Everywhere 
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HERE was one holiday 
that did not appeal to 
Tallentyre; that was 

Memorial day. His first year 
at St. Timothy’s was the first 
year that he had ever spent in 
the North. The school ob- 
servance of Memorial day had 
caused him to withdraw into 
himself with haughtiness. One of the 

early masters of St. Timothy’s had 

gone to the war, had been killed at 
Gettysburg, and lay buried in the little 
country graveyard a mile from the 
school. On the morning of every 
Memorial day it was the custom of the 

sixth form to go to the cemetery and 
decorate Henry Merriam’s grave. 

When, as a fifth-former, Tallentyre 
saw the sixth form start, with their 
president, Walter Noyes, bearing the 
laurel wreath, he vowed to himself that 
the next year he would not take part 
in such an expedition. His father, 
his grandfather, and his uncles had all 
fought on the Confederate side; his 
grandfather and two of his uncles had 
been slain. This Northern Memorial 
day was not in honor of the Southern 
dead; it ignored the Southern dead. 
Tallentyre felt that he was as true an 
American as any one, and had as deep 
a reverence for the American flag; but 
when it came to matters that dated 
back to the Civil War, it was not the 
Union flag that he should lower to half- 
mast, or the Union dead that he should 
bear in mind. During the Memorial- 
day service in the chapel, he sat with 
sullen face and downcast eyes. 

The next autumn the sixth form 
chose Tallentyre as its president. He 
was proud of the honor, but even in the 
moment of his election, the thought of 
the duty that would confront him on 
Memorial day lessened his satisfaction 
and troubled his mind. 

As the weeks went by, he often 
meditated upon his problem, and he 
became less sure that he would refuse 
to perform the part expected of the 
president. It was a voluntary service, 
handed down by tradition from one 
sixth form to the next; the government 
of the school did not impose it. Tallen- 
tyre did not want to be guilty of petti- 
ness. From one of the masters he 
heard the story of Henry Merriam, 
and it touched him. In Merriam’s 
company there had been a boy, a 
member of the sixth form that he had taught 
the year before. The boy’s knee was shat- 
tered by a shell, on the slope of Little Round 
Top; Merriam ran out from the breastworks 
to bear him to shelter; carrying his former 
pupil on his back, he fell, shot through the 
head. There was, after all, some reason why 
the sixth form should decorate Henry Mer- 
riam’s grave. 

So Tallentyre came at last to see that in the 
act there would be nothing derogatory to his 
own loyalty to the Southern cause and to the 
Southern dead. But he felt, nevertheless, that 
he must assert that loyalty all the more 
strongly upon this Northern Memorial day. 

That is why, when he was alone in his 
room, he often took out a precious thing from 
one of his bureau drawers, spread it on the 
bed, and looked at it with proud and kindling 
eyes. There was only one fellow whom he 
took into his confidence—young Fitzgilbert, of 
the fourth, who was also a Virginian. Fitz- 
gilbert came to his room one afternoon in 
response to his summons, and in a few min- 
utes went away with the look that should be 
on the face of one who has just received his 
first communion. 

But not to Kendrick, or to Ransom, or to 
any other of his close friends did Tallentyre 
reveal his defiant purpose. He tingled some- 
times when he thought of it; perhaps it would 
mean a fight. Tallentyre was not excessively 
pugnacious, but he looked forward with some 
eagerness to the prospect of doing battle for 
such a cause. 

Kendrick informed him that his grandfather 
was coming from New York, at Doctor Daven- 
port’s request, to give a talk in the chapel on 
Memorial day. ‘‘He fought all through the 
war,’”’ said Kendrick, proudly. ‘‘He was 
wounded five times. ’’ 

“My grandfather was killed,’’ Tallentyre 
replied. 

There was a rebuking haughtiness in his 
manner of saying it that silenced Kendrick. 
‘‘Jim,’’ said Kendrick, a few minutes later, 
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“WAS THAT FLAG IN THE WAR, TALLY?” 


dropping into Ransom’s room, ‘‘did you know 
that Tally is still awfully stuffy about the 
war??? 

‘*What war?’’ asked Ransom, vaguely. 

**The Civil War, you goat!’’ 

‘*Well, naturally. All his people were in it. 
Do you suppose he has any objection to carry- 
ing the sixth-form wreath on Memorial day?’’ 

‘*Why should he have? It’s an honor.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Ransom, slowly, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, ‘‘if I was going to school in 
the South, and found I was expected to 
decorate a Confederate soldier’s grave, I don’t 
know just how I should feel about it.’’ 





**T’d do it, of course,’’ Kendrick declared. 
‘*It’s just the tribute 
you’d pay to any man 
who dies for what he 
believes in.’’ 

‘*T suppose you’re 
right,’’ Ransom ad- 
mitted. ‘Still, I can see 
how Tally might feel 
more sore than proud 
marching at the head of 
a Memorial-day parade. ’’ 

Tallentyre awoke early 
on the morning of Memo- 
rial day. The sun was 
shining in at his win- 
dows; the birds were 
singing in the maples 
along the upper school 
driveway. When he put 
his head out of the win- 
dow, Tallentyre saw the 
big American flag that swayed at half-mast in | 
the drowsy early morning breeze above the 
entrance of the dormitory. Off above the | 
trees he could see the Stars and Stripes flutter- | 
ing from the top of the study building, from 
the flagpole in front of the library, and from | 
above the rectory roof. Evidently it was time 
for him to act. 

He took out from under his bed the flagpole | 
and tackle that he had had the school carpenter | 
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waited in an exultant expect- 
ancy of trouble. 

They were younger fellows 
who first came out and gaped 
upward,—fourth- and fifth- 
formers,—and although Tal- 
lentyre listened intently to 
catch any fighting word, he 
heard no disparaging comment, 
only a murmur of wonder. And he 
was aware that the glances cast toward 
him, although shy, were not unfriendly. 

Not until some of his own crowd 
appeared— Kendrick, and Ransom, and 
Ford, and McKee—did any one address 
a remark to him. These four, after 
surveying the flag, came up te him, and 
Kendrick said: 

‘*Was that flag in the war, Tally?’’ 

**Yes,’’ Tallentyre answered. ‘‘It 
was in twenty-seven battles. ’’ 

‘*Was it, really?’’ They looked aloft 
again with increased interest, and then 
Ransom said, ‘‘I never saw a Confed- 
erate flag before. Is that what was 
called the Stars and Bars?’’ 

‘*No. The Stars and Bars was more 
like the Stars and Stripes. This was 
the battle-flag of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. But eventually it was carried 
by all the troops east of the Mississippi, 
except by General Cleburne’s division, 
and was known as the Confederate 
Battle-Flag, and also as the Southern 
Cross. Cleburne’s division had a blue 
flag with a white circle. There weren’t 
many of these flags with the pale 
ground. Most of them were red.’’ 

A group had gathered round Tallen- 
tyre; when he saw their interest, he 
forgot that he had expected hostility. 

‘*You’re a regular walking encyclo- 
pedia, Tally!’’ exclaimed Ransom. 

‘*Where did you get the flag?’’ asked 
McKee. 

“It belonged to my grandfather’s 
regiment. ’’ 

The breakfast-bell sounded, and 
prevented Tallentyre from imparting 
further information. As they passed 
into the dining-room, Ransom put his 
hand on Tallentyre’s shoulder, and 
said, ‘‘I think it’s a mighty fine idea, 
Tally—your hanging out that flag. I 
can guess just how you feel.’’ 

So there was, after all, no word of 
criticism, no comment at which Tallen- 
tyre could take affront. Masters and 
boys alike seemed interested in his flag, 
and sympathetic with his motive. He 


make for him, and rigged them outside his | felt ashamed of having had bitter thoughts. 
window. Then from a bureau drawer he took | He would have been ungenerous indeed had 


a stained, faded and tattered flag, and reeved | 


its halyards to the pole. 

A moment later the Confederate battle-flag— 
the flag known as the ‘‘Southern Cross’’— 
floated from a top window in the upper school. 

It was a square flag, with a pale yellowish 
ground and two blue bars running diagonally 
across it from corner to corner. On the blue 
diagonals were thirteen gold stars. 

Tallentyre looked out at it proudly. 

**Now,’’ he said to himself, aloud, ‘‘let’s 
see if any one insults that flag!’’ 

No one was stirring outdoors; in his paja- 
mas, Tallentyre sat for a 
time on the window-seat, 
pleasantly aware of the 
soft morning breeze, 
while he meditated on 
the history of his most 
beloved and treasured 
possession. 

The flag had been 
borne on the fields of 
Manassas, Cedar Moun- 
tain, Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, Gettysburg, 


Spottsylvania it had 
fallen into the enemy’s 
hands, only to be recap- 
tured five minutes later 
in a desperate charge. A 
seore of brave men had 
lost their lives in bearing 
it. In all the South there had been no more 
gallant regiment than the one that followed it. 

Upon Tallentyre’s reverie broke the harsh 
clangor of the rising-bell. He dressed quickly, 


|and before any one else in the dormitory, he 


was down-stairs and outdoors. 

In the sunlight the gold stars on his flag 
were glittering brightly. Already, heads were 
being thrust out of windows to look at it. 
Tallentyre seated himself on the steps, and 





and the Wilderness; at) 








he refused to bear the memorial wreath for 
Henry Merriam’s grave. 

And yet, as the morning passed, he did 
begin to feel an odd sense of resentment —not 
because of any hostility, but because of the 
atmosphere of compassion that seemed to be 
enveloping him. It was the interest of pity 
rather than of admiration that the fellows gave 
his flag. It was in somewhat the same spirit, 
he thought, that Doctor Davenport stopped 


| and said to him, just as the procession was on 


the point of starting, ‘‘I’m glad you’re willing 
to do this, Tallentyre.’’ There was every- 
where a covert recognition of the fact that he 
was alien to the spirit of the day. 

So he walked at the head of the sixth-form 
procession, bearing the wreath, in a loneliness 
greater than that of leadership. He felt that 
after the ceremony was over he would like to 
go off by himself for the rest of the day. But 
instead of that, he would have to sit through 
the chapel exercises and hear Kendrick’s grand- 
father give a prosy talk about the war, and 
about the Union—always the Union! 

The little graveyard lay on the slope of a 
hill; in one corner of it, under an elm, was 
Henry Merriam’s grave. The sixth form 
gathered round and bared their heads; McKee 
took up from the mound the withered wreath 
that had lain there since the last Memorial day. 
Then Ford read aloud the letter that the young 
schoolmaster’s colonel had written to the head 
of the school, telling how Merriam had given’ 
his life for one of his boys. For more than 
forty years the letter had been read in this 
place to every sixth form. When Ford had 
finished, Tallentyre silently laid the laurel 
wreath above Henry Merriam’s head. 

In scattered, sobered groups the boys re- 
turned to the school; Tallentyre, who had 
wished to walk alone, found himself with 
Kendrick and McKee. It was McKee who 
made the only comment. 

‘*T suppose those fellows used to roast 
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- turned. Kendrick stood there, with his grand- | the little house with the ‘‘dirt- 
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Merriam and jolly him just the way we do | ‘Even better, general,’ replied the colonel ; and | 
the different masters, ’’ he said. | he saluted and turned away with his flag. 
‘*Most likely, ’’ Kendrick answered. | ‘**T have often since wondered what was the | 
Thus for a few moments on each Memorial | history of that flag. I fear there is little doubt 
day did Henry Merriam’s deed renew the | that it was soon enough dyed red.’’ 
bond of brotherhood between masters and| The old man descended from the pulpit; 
boys. then, to the slow music of the organ, the boys 
Kendrick’s grandfather, a tall, vigorous old | filed out of the chapel. For them the solem- 
man with a soldierly gray mustache, was | nity of the day was over; they were free now 
talking to the rector in front of the study. | to play. And many of them hurried off with 
Kendrick left his friends, in order to greet | brisk and eager steps to their various games of 
him; Tallentyre and McKee seated themselves | bat and ball. 
on the rail fence near the entrance to the| But Tallentyre lingered. Kendrick and his 
chapel. It was almost time for the memorial | grandfather and the rector stood together by 
service; boys and masters were gathering. the gate, and after a moment Tallentyre 
Young Fitzgilbert of the fourth came up, | approached them. 
with a hopeful glance at Tallentyre, as if| ‘‘Mr. Kendrick,’’ he said, ‘‘you may be 
desiring to be noticed. He had a large, fresh | interested to know that my flag is the one you 
swelling under one eye. | were telling about. That colonel was my 
‘‘Hello, Fitz! What have you been doing?’’ 
Tallentyre seized him by the arm and held 
him for inspection. 
Fitzgilbert squirmed in embarrassed pride. 
‘‘Oh, a kid in our form made some remarks 
about your flag,’’ he said. ‘‘Called it a rag, 
and said it ought to be taken down. I gave 
him as good as he gave me. Then he apolo-| | so. a 
gized, and we shook hands. ’’ a. Ta 
Tallentyre patted the young champion on 
the back. ‘‘Good boy, Fitz! Virginia’s proud |’ was through their neighbor, 








of you. I tell you —’’ Mrs. Poothner, that the Sad- 
Some one touched his shoulder, and he leys had come to know of 


father, who was already holding out his | cheap’’ rent; cheap, because no 
hand. |one eared to live ‘‘spang up 

Tallentyre scrambled down from the fence | against old Digby Jones, with 
and pulled off his cap while Kendrick intro- | nothing but a high board fence 
duced him. between. ’’ 

‘*T asked to meet you,’’ said Mr. Kendrick, ‘*He hates children,’’ Mrs. 
‘twhen I found that it was you who had hung | Poothner had said to them, 
out the Southern Cross. It gave me a real|‘‘and people with boys don’t 
thrill when I looked up and saw that flag. I | care to live anywhere near him, 
hadn’t seen it since the war. I wasn’t fond| for they’re sure to get into 
of it in those days—but coming upon it sud-| trouble. But you, having only 
denly this morning, I realized that in a queer | one child, and that a girl almost 
kind of way I have a sort of friendly feeling | grown up,—thirteen, aren’t you, 
for it now.’’ Mary ?—why, of course it’ll be 

He was going on to explain, but the bell | safe enough for you down in the 
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grandfather. And—and it was dyed with his | ‘tand if ever I try to poison any of your family, 


he was killed. But his regiment went on | 


| carrying it all through the war; and then, at 


Appomattox, one of the soldiers hid it about 
himself, and afterward sent it to my grand- 
mother. ’’ 

‘*No wonder, ’’ said the old soldier, and he 
linked his arm with Tallentyre’s, ‘‘no wonder 
that you should want to half-mast it on 
Memorial day. ’’ 

He gave Tallentyre’s arm a gentle pressure ; 
the boy turned away with tear-filled eyes. 
No longer did he feel resentful of compassion ; 
his flag had been recognized with honor. So 
he went to his room, and taking down the 
Southern Cross, folded it and put it away 
again in his bureau drawer. Then he hung 
out the Stars and Stripes. 







si you do it? Whatever 
damage she’s done I’m willing 
to pay for —’’ 

**T don’t want pay!’’ said 
Digby Jones. ‘‘I want to be 
let alone; and I give you fair 
warnin’, the next time your 
young one pesters me you won’t 
get off so easy!’’ Then the old 
man stumped away. 

‘“*To think you would do a 
thing like that!’’ said Mary’s 
mother. 

**It—it rained so, and the wind 
blew so hard, I—I didn’t think 
he’d come out. ’’ 

**You didn’t think — uty, 
‘Mary, whatever moved you to 
do it, anyhow ?’’ 








began to ring, and the rector came up to| shanty. 
escort him into the chapel. ‘*Digby owns that whole tract 

There, after the hymn and the prayers, the | where his shack stands,’’ cor- 
old soldier mounted to the pulpit. He told| tinued Mrs. Poothner, ‘‘ and 
the boys the story of his best-loved comrade in | won’t sell an inch of it. Just sits and lets the 
arms, who had given up his life in much the | city thicken up round him and make him rich. 
same way as Henry Merriam had given his. | Laws it all the time, and says his dog is the 
‘*T was the boy he saved,’’ said the old man, | only friend he’s got, and the only one he wants. 
in a voice that suddenly broke. ‘‘When he| About twice a year he gets drunk, and then 
fell, mortaily wounded, carrying me in his | he’s dangerous, they say; but I guess he won’t 
arms, he sheltered me with his body.’’ pester you if you let him alone.’’ 

The young congregation sat in a rapt still-| Mrs. Sadley, conscious of certain tomboyish 
ness; before the old soldier’s plain emotion, | tendencies in her daughter, warned Mary sol- 
the youthful faces were flushed, the youthful |emnly against ‘‘ playing any tricks on old 
eyes were shining. Even Tallentyre, who had | Digby Jones.’”? Then she went to the real 
tried to harden his heart so that it should | estate office and rented the little house. 
have no share in a Northerner’s sentiment,| The night after the Sadleys moved was dark 
swallowed at the lump that kept rising in his | and stormy. As Mrs. Sadley was unpacking 
throat. | eee goods by the light of a smoky oil 

And then, as the speaker went on, Tallen- | lamp, she was startled by Mary’s rushing into 
tyre looked up, startled, with a new glow in|the room, bedraggled and 





DIGBY JONES, WITH HIS 
DOG BESIDE HIM, 
STOOD GLARING IN. 





Mary sat dejected and silent so 
long that her mother felt sure 
she was repentant. Then she 
said, suddenly, ‘‘I wouldn’t be 
a mite afraid of that old dog. 1 can get on the 
right side of him in no time. ’’ 

‘*You’d better not try! If ever I catch you 
bothering that old man again, I—I—I shall 
certainly slap you! I will, now!’’ 

For twelve years Mary’s mother had been 
making that threat, and Mary had always 
believed that some day the blow might fall. 

They had been in their new home nearly a 
fortnight when their unpleasant neighbor paid 
them another visit. But it was in daylight, 
and neither he nor his dog inspired as much 
fear as upon the first occasion. Indeed, the 
dog, when he caught sight of Mary eating her 
noonday luncheon, actually wagged his tail. 

This time, Digby Jones’s accusation was 
that Mary had tried to 





his-eyes. wild-eyed. The girl slammed 
‘* Just before coming into this chapel I saw, | the door to behind her, and 
for the first time since the war, a Confederate | bolted it. 
Battle-Flag. It made me feel a great deal of| ‘‘ Mary, what makes you 
sympathy for the young Southerner who so/act so?’? Mrs. Sadley ex- 
shows his loyalty to the cause of his fathers; | claimed. Then she paused at 
we Northerners can honor him for it, just as | the sounds from without—the 
he, no doubt, respects us for our devotion to} barking of an angry dog, and 
our own. The sight of that flag this morning | the stamping of an angry 
recalled to my mind the first time that I ever | man’s feet. 
saw the Southern Cross. Mary, pale and frightened, 
‘*Nearly the whole regiment in which I was | | crouched behind the stove; 
a captain was captured in the disastrous First | ; her mother, with the bravery 
Battle of Bull Run. I was fortunate to escape | | of innocence, asked, ‘‘Who’s 
the hardships of some prisoners of war. The | there?” 
Confederate captain into whose hands I fell) ‘‘I’ll learn you who I 
treated me as his guest. And so it happened|be!’’ shouted an angry 
that I saw General Beauregard’s review of his | voice. ‘‘And I’ll learn you 
troops, at which he made the first and only how to bring up your boys, 
public delivery of the Confederate Battle-Flag. | if you don’t know how your- 








kill his dog with poisoned 
meat. Mrs. Sadley pro- 
tested that Mary was too 
tender-hearted to hurt a 
flea; that one of her 
chief annoyances was her 
daughter’s fondness for 
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From my position in the captain’s tent I could | self!’’ 

see and hear all that passed. General Beau-| Then, despite Mary’s pro- 

regard and his staff were stationed on a little | testations, Mrs. Sadley, who 

knoll only a few yards away. 

of the regiments were dismounted and stood | had happened, opened the door. 

in line before him. One of the staff called out! Digby Jones, with his dog beside him, stood 

the number and state of each regiment; its | glaring in. 

colonel then stepped forward; and General | ‘*What is the matter?’’ asked Mrs. Sadley, 

Beauregard—I remember just how he looked, | in a voice that shook in spite of her clear con- 

that black-haired, handsome, flashing-eyed, | science. He was certainly a rather alarming 

most military general—took from an aid one} | old man, with his glittering, sunken eyes, and 

of the new battle-flags, waved it in the air, | his fierce, ragged mustache. 

and presented it to the colonel, saying, ‘Colo-| ‘‘Your boy broke my window just now!’’ 

nel , keep it, fight for it, protect it!’?| ‘‘I haven’t any boy.’’ 

And the colonel would salute and pledge} ‘‘Youneedn’tlietome! I know better!’’ he 

himself to the trust. shouted. Mary ran forward, and pushed her 
‘*All the flags were red, except one that mother away from the door. 

had the blue bars on a pale, almost a white; ‘‘She didn’t lie! She hasn’t any boys at 

ground. The colonel who received that flag | all, and don’t you dare touch her, you old —’’ 

was a tall, middle-aged, fine-looking man—the| ‘‘Mary! Mar-y-y-y!’’ screamed her mother. 

most soldierly in appearance of them all. | ‘*His window isn’t broken—I just clicked it 

After saluting and pledging himself, he said, | easy. A little pebble like that couldn’t break 

in a clear voice, ‘I have but one objection, | a window!’’ 

general; the color of this flag is indicative of | ‘‘If you ever dare come into my yard again, 

fear; it looks too much like a flag of truce.’ - dog will tear you to tatters!’’ shouted the 

Then General Beauregard, in his quick way | old man. 

of speaking, answered, ‘Dye it red, sir!. Dye| Mary looked at the dog, and the dog looked 

it in blood, sir!’ The colonel’s face kindled, | at Mary. 

and he said, ‘It shall be, sir! It shall be in **T wasn’t in your yard,’’ said Mary. ‘‘I 

the blood of the enemy, general!’ ‘In your | threw the pebble from the top of the fence.’’ 

own, sir, if necessary!’ said Beauregard.| ‘‘O Mary,’ wailed Mrs. Sadley, ‘‘whatever 





MARY SHOT ACROSS THE 
STREET. 


The colonels had no boys, and who was ignorant of what | 





making up to stray 
animals. 

She called on 
Mary to deny the 
old man’s charge, 








| 
| 








| blood. They covered his face -with it when | Mr. Jones, it won’t be Bolie. Poor old Bolie!’’ 


‘*You needn’t waste your sympathy on my 
dog; he’s the best looked-after dog in this city. 
And he’s going to have something that no other 
dog ever had—a mausoleum. ’’ 

‘*Is that something to eat?’’ asked Mary. 

‘*It’s a tombstone—a great big, holler grave- 
stone. ’’ 

‘*Well, then, a mausoleum isn’t much use to 
a dog; you’d better get him a license. ’’ 

‘*What do you know about mausoleums ?’’ 

‘*Well, I guess I know about them. My pa’s 
got one —’’ 

‘‘O Mary,”’ protested her mother, ‘‘your pa 
has no mausoleum, or whatever you call it! 
O my, no, Mr. Jones, it’s only about so high, 
and so wide!’’ Mrs. Sadley indicated the 
dimensions of a modest gravestone. ‘‘It takes 
a long time to pay for a tombstone, even a 
little one, when you do washing for a living.’’ 

‘*Yet do you realize, ma’am, that that little 
tombstone is all there is left to tell the world 
what kind of a man your husband was? Look 
here!’’ Digby Jones took from his pocket a 
fat roll of drafting-paper. ‘‘ Now here’s a tomb- 
stone that’s goin’ to be worth while. I paid 
aman $200 to get it up in the first place, and 
I’ve been addin’ to it ever since. Here’s the 
plan of the first story, sixty by sixty feet, with 
stone benches each side the door, and carved 
symbols—solid marble, mind you! Here’s the 
second base, and here’s the shaft, 132 feet high. 
The whole thing, with the ground it’s goin’ to 
stand on, will come to about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and Bolie’s going to have a corner 
of it all tohimself. It’s going to be surrounded 
by a fenced-in, five-acre park, right in what 
will be the heart of the city.’’ 

‘*What’s the use of a park where nobody can 
walk or play ?’’ demanded Mary. 

‘*Tt’s to keep the boys from throwin’ eggs 
agin the monument. ’’ 

‘*There’s no such contraption round pa’s 
grave, but the boys don’t throw eggs at his 
monument, do they, ma?’’ 

‘*Hush, Mary! - You mustn’t be sassy! If 
you are, I’ll punish you, and punish you 
hard!’’ promised Mrs. Sadley. 

‘* Why don’t you do it now?’’ said Mr. 
Jones. ‘‘I’ll help you, and be glad to.’’ 

Mary glanced apprehensively at her mother. 
It had never happened yet, but with such 
encouragement, it might; and a punishment 
that had gathered momentum for twelve long 
years would probably strike with considerable 
foree. Therefore Mary slid under Digby 
Jones’s elbow as he stood in the doorway, and 
made herself safe in the open before she said: 

‘*You say pa’s tombstone doesn’t amount to 
much; but he never worried about the boys’ 
throwing eggs at it, anyhow. And if you die 
before Bolie does, and for want of a license the 
dog-man gets him, who’s going to find him out 


|and see that he gets into that marble what- 


you-may-call-it? You didn’t earn your money, 
anyway. You just sit and let the city —’’ 

Digby Jones started forward, and Mary shot 
across the street and disappeared behind the 
grocery store. 

It was during one of Digby Jones’s periods 
of dissipation that Mary Sadley, as she was 
returning from school, met the cruel, red dog- 
wagon, with its load of bewildered victims of 
man’s carelessness or treachery. Among the 
eyes that peered out at her from between the 
bars, were a pair she knew; eyes 
that, despite Digby Jones’s com- 
mands, and her mother’s disap- 
proval, she had encouraged to gaze 
into her own with trust and affec- 
tion. 

She threw her strapped school- 
books over the corner of a garden 
fence, and turned to follow the 
dog-wagon. Outwardly, she was a 
demure and timid child in short 
skirts and long black stockings; 
inwardly, she was a Washington, 
a Garibaldi, a William of Orange— 
a liberator, a friend to the friend- 
less. 

At the grocery corner the wagon 
stopped while the driver went to 
catch another victim. Then Mary 
opened the door of the dog-wagon, 
swung it wide, and calling, ‘‘Bolie! 








whereupon Mary 
pursed her mouth 
and made a squeaking noise. Bolie, the dog, 
wriggled to her side, and thrust a cold, insin- 
uating muzzle under her hand. Digby Jones’s 
bleary eyes bulged with astonishment. He 
called the dog to him, and cuffed him smartly. 

‘*You don’t deserve to have a dog!’’ cried 
Mary. 

‘*Mary —’’ began her mother. 

‘*He doesn’t, ma; he’s too stingy and too 


IT TAXED MARY'S STRENGTH. 





Here, Bolie!’’ ran as fast as she 
could up the street. 

When she reached the corner of her mother’s 
yard she did not know how many of the dogs 
had taken advantage of the chance to escape: 
she only knew that Bolie was at her side; his 
hot breath was on her hand, his shabby old 
ears flopped wildly in the free air. 

‘*And all the thanks you’ll get from old 
Digby Jones when he comes home will be the 
reform school for dog-stealing!’’? cried Mrs. 


contrary to buy a license for Bolie, and one of | Sadley. 


| these days the dog-wagon man’ll get him —’’ 


Possibly Digby Jones might have made 


‘*We never give meat to dogs, Mr. Jones; Mrs. Sadley’s prophecy good; but that partic- 
meat is too hard to come by,’’ protested Mrs. | ular debauch brought him to the hospital: 
| from there he despatched a shabby messenger 


Sadley. 
‘*T tell you I seen her give my dog meat!’’ 
‘*Mary!’’ wailed Mrs. Sadley. ‘‘And you 


to learn the fate of his dog. 
This messenger was peering about the de- 


let me talk to the butcher for half an hour, | serted house, in deadly fear of encountering 
because I thought he’d cheated you on that | that for which he had been sent to search, 
piece of liver! If ever I hear of any such | when he saw Mrs. Sadley at her kitchen door. 
| From her he learned that Bolie was safe and 
‘*The liver wasn’t poisoned,’’ said Mary, | sound, ‘‘though goodness knows what would 


thing as this again, I’ll punish you hard!’’ 
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become of Mary if once the law got its hands | until the young lady comes of age and is qual- | 


on her for monkeying with the dog-wagon.’’ 

Later that same day, Mrs. Sadley found a 
note under her door when she returned from 
work. It was written in a trembling hand, 
upon dirty paper, and vested in Mary, her 
heirs and assigns forever, all‘ right and title 
to the dog, Bolie. Folded in the note was a 
two-dollar bill, with instructions for Mary to 
buy a dog license. 

Mrs. Sadley sat with the dirty note and the 
two-dollar bill in her hands, and anger in her 
heart. Did that old reprobate think she could 
afford to feed ‘‘a great spraddling beast like 
that dog, Bolie?’’ It was as much as she 
could do to buy meat and potatoes and bread 
for herself and Mary! 

Three weeks passed, and still the door of 
Digby Jones’s abode remained closed. 

Bolie, meanwhile, had made a place for 
himself, not only behind Mrs. Sadley’s kitchen 
stove, but in her heart as well. Mary might 
still be liable to the law for freeing him, but 
Bolie himself was beyond its clutches for a 
year at least, as the shining bit of metal attached 
to a strap collar testified. The strap collar had 
cost twenty-five cents extra, and it was the 
gift of Mary’s mother. 

But Mary had no assurance of immunity, 
and she did have a guilty conscience; as a 
result, she quailed when, one day, there came 
the sound of a peremptory knock at the door. 

It was no policeman, however, but Mr. 
Jones’s attorney, Mr. Purdy. Heasked politely 
if Mrs. Sadley could tell him the whereabouts 
of Mr. Jones’s old dog. 

At the sound of his voice, Bolie advanced to 
give him a twisted, abject, doggish welcome. 
The lawyer was about to pat him, when the 
dog pricked up his ears, gave an angry yelp, 
and leaped past him in the direction of the 
Jones shack. 

‘‘Ts—is there any one over there?’’ asked 
Mary, anxiously. 

‘* Yes, the heirs,’? Mr. Purdy answered. 
‘‘Hadn’t you heard? Digby Jones died two 
weeks ago, and his heirs have come on from 
the East to take possession of his property. 
They are over there now, breaking into the 
shanty. We couldn’t find the key.’’ 

Mary ran. She reached Digby Jones’s 
yard none too soon. Three angry and fright- 
ened heirs were backed against the board fence. 
Bolie, in a whirlwind of passion, was charging 
at their legs. 

It taxed Mary’s strength and powers of per- 


suasion to their utmost to gain control of the | 


dog, who had already gathered a souvenir or 
two of striped trouser leg and black coat tail. 

**Ts that the dog?’’ demanded an heir. 

‘*That’s a dog,’? Mary answered, as she 
dragged for dear life at Bolie’s collar. 

‘*We suspected as much, but whose?’’ 

‘*He belongs to me.’’ 

‘*How long have you owned him?”’ 

‘*What’s it to you?’’ said Mary, aggressively. 

‘Tf that’s Digby Jones’s dog, we shall need 
him in court. A brute like that would go quite 
a way in convincing a judge that a man who 
wanted it buried with him was of unsound 
mind when he made his will.’’ 

Mary made no reply, but jerked the ‘warlike 
Bolie toward home, and whispered, fiercely, 
‘*Bolie! Why couldn’t you have minded your 
own business ?’” 

Then she remembered that Bolie had been 
brought up in the belief that keeping strangers 
out of Digby Jones’s yard was the most im- 
portant business in the world. 

On the way out, Mary met Mr. Purdy. He 
grinned, and asked if Digby Jones had given 


ified to manage the estate herself.’’ 

Mary and Bolie took the news calmly, but 
Mary’s mother was almost overcome. To be 
rich! Never to be obliged to wash for other 
people any more! To be able to give Mrs. | 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 


| It could not be true! 


Poothner a silk dress and a ride in a taxicab! | 
It must be a dream! 
‘*Pinch me, Mary !’’ she murmured, huskily. 
**T guess Bolie can have a license every year 
now, ma,’’ said Mary, ‘‘and plenty of bones, 
too. ’’ 





JANET AND I WENT ABROAD WITH THE AUNTS LAST FALL. 
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T was hard for an old soldier like me to feel 
that I wasn’t—well, what you might call 
necessary. It’s a terrible feeling to get 

hold of a man. I used to shiver when I woke 
up in the morning and thought about fighting 
it all day long again. I soon found out there 
was no use fighting against it; it was like 
the monster I had read about one day ina 
book that belonged to Janet: every time they 
cut off its head, two new ones came in place 
of it. 

I never got out of bed with any enthusiasm. 
It wasn’t pleasant to realize that things would 
go on without me if I didn’t get up. I didn’t 
like to think that there wasn’t anything for 
me to do, but there was no getting round the 
facts; I was past work, and belonged on some 
rubbish heap. 

Thinking about being good-for-nothing took 
all the snap out of me. Standing my rheuma- 
tism and doing without the leg that I left at 
Chattanooga didn’t hold a candle to contending 
with this feeling. Talking over old times with 
the few of my comrades that weren’t in the 
Home only made me feel worse. When I fin- 
ished looking over the morning paper, I felt 
as if every one in the world were doing some- 
thing except me. 

Living where there’s as much going on all 
the time as there is in John’s family kept.me 





her the dog. She told him about the note that 
had transferred the dog to her. Then he asked 
if she had kept the note, and said that if she 
had she need not worry—the heirs could not 
molest her and her dog. He added that the 
heirs were going to law to try to break Digby 
Jones’s ridiculous will. 

Neither Mary nor her mother knew exactly 
why, but they both sympathized with the old 
man. ‘If he wants a monument,’’ said Mrs. 
Sadley, ‘the ought to have a monument. It 
was his money; it wasn’t theirs. They didn’t 
earn it.’’ 

‘*No,’? assented Mary, thoughtfully ; ‘‘but if 
it comes to that, he didn’t earn it, either.’’ 

After the lawsuit closed, with a verdict in 
favor of the relatives, Mr. Purdy came to tell 
Mary and her mother the end of the story. 

‘*Yes,’? he said, letting his hand wander 


| world as I used to be. 


pretty well reminded of my uselessness. There 
was John, rushed to death all the time with 
his business; Elizabeth, his wife, busy seeing 
that everything about the house went smoothly ; 
and sixteen-year-old Janet, who daily carried 
several pounds of books back and forth between 
the house and school. 

‘*Now make yourself comfortable, father, ’’ 
John would say, when he started off to busi- 
ness, brisk and ready for anything, for all the 


‘**Isn’t there something you want?’’ John’s 
wife would ask fifty times a day, as anxious to 
please me as John himself was. 

**Can’t I do something for you before I go 
to school, grandfather?’’ Janet never forgot 
to say that, even if she knew she was going to 
be late. 

Everybody was doing something for grand- 





over the shaggy head of the dog that the court | 
had just disinherited, and that had lost a 
mausoleum, ‘‘the heirs convinced the judge 
that they had the better right to Digby Jones’s | 
property. They were somewhat disappointed 
at the amount—a chestful of old clothes, and | 
about five hundred dollars in the bank.’’ 

‘*But the land,’’ said Mrs. Sadley, ‘‘all the 

valuable city lots —’’ 

‘‘Deeded away while he was in the hospital. | 
Deeds made out according to law, and bound | 
to hold, too. I made out the deeds at his | 
request, and also at his request refrained from 
recording them until after the lawsuit—he 
knew there’d be a lawsuit; he knew what 
kind of relatives he had back East. 

“‘And these deeds are all made in favor of 
Mary Ann Sadley, with the exception of two 
lots that are to be sold for attorneys’ fees, and 
to furnish funds for Miss Sadley’s support 





father, and grandfather was not doing any- 
thing for any one; it kept me busy pretending | 
to be cheerful over the situation. 

After Elizabeth died—it was a hard time for 


| answered, quoting the definition from a dic- 





us all when she left us so suddenly—every one 
seemed to try more than ever to make me | 


|comfortable. Even Janet’s friends took to | 
doing things for me. ‘‘ Janet’s old soldier 
| grandfather,’’ they called me. I liked the | 


| name and the attention, yet there was some- 


| thing about it that made me feel worse than 
ever. But the thing that made getting up so 
much harder for me was the fact that every 

one else was helping take the place of Janet’s 

mother to her. I wanted to do something, but 
what could Ido? There were more aunts than 
Janet needed to see to her clothes and her | 
studies, and the thousand and one things a| 
pretty girl needs. So what was there left for | 
‘¢Janet’s old soldier grandfather’’ to do except | 


| always told me about them, 








to sit in his corner and see her grow up without | 
feeling the least need of him? 

I thought, while I watched this grand- | 
daughter of mine, that there never before was | 
a girl so pretty and lovable. There was some- | 
thing about her smile that went straight to 
my heart, and added every day to the hurt) 
that came from feeling that she didn’t need 
me. As for her voice—have you ever heard a 
yellow-breasted warbler trying his first notes 
in a birch-tree alongside running water? 

But one day, when she was playing anagrams 
with me, she said something that made me sit 
up and stop trying to figure out how many 
kinds of sweet tones I heard in her laugh. 

‘There, I’ve made another word, p-a-t-r-i- 


o-t-i-s-m,’’ she spelled out, pointing to her | 


cards on the table, ‘‘patriotism— that word 
always makes me think of making bandages. ’’ 

Maybe you’ve noticed that we sometimes 
find out the most important things by just a 
look or a little offhand speech like that? It 
game over me like a flash how blind I’d been 
not to see that Janet really did need me, after 
all. It was made plain to me that in her mind 
patriotism belonged to war, and not to her 
every-day life. It was something far off to her 
—nothing that meant anything special except 
standing up to sing ‘‘ America, ’’ or celebrating 
the Fourth of July. 

** Janet,’’ I asked, with a new tingle in my 
blood, ‘‘what is patriotism ?’’ 

**Devotion to the nation—the passion that 
inspires one to serve one’s country, ’’ she glibly 


tionary. 
‘*And what’s serving one’s country ?’’ 
‘*Why—doing what you did, grandfather— 
going to war.’’ 
‘**Anything else?’’ ’ 





“You 


heard the words I was waiting for. 


| make your old soldier grandfather the happiest 


man on earth. ’’ 

From that day, living meant something to 
me. Teaching Janet patriotism wasn’t easy; 
there was so much for her to learn. 

‘*Patriotism is a good deal like that vase you 
call cloisonné,’’ I said. ‘I’ve been studying 
up a little about that ware. It’s made of a lot 
of precious things, and it’s so with patriotism. 
It’s a virtue made up of virtues. To make 
yourself a patriotic American girl, you’!) need, 
first of all, to think of every single thing that’ll 
make you as good and capable a woman as you 
can be, then add the yeast to the bread—ask 
yourself, ‘How can I serve my country?’ and 
set to work to find out its needs.’’ 

‘*But, grandfather,’’ Janet cried, with con- 
sternation in her voice, ‘‘its needs are too big 
for me to help!’’ 

‘*Never mind about the big needs just yet— 
there are plenty of little ones. Everything 
that threatens to keep it from being the best 
country it could be—that’s for you to find.’’ 

Before long, Janet found a piece of patriotic 
work to do. ‘‘I’ve found something to begin 
with—back yards !’’ she announced, jubilantly, 
one day. 

Her crusade against the tin cans, the flies, 
and the rubbish in the back yards of some parts 
of our little city meant something, and before 
the summer was over there was a big difference 
not only in the appearance, but in the health 
of many homes. 

‘“*Why, just persuading some people to get 
rid of flies works wonders,’’ Janet said. ‘‘For 
one thing, they have to be clean, and if people 
are really clean, they can do almost anything. ’’ 

In her work among the poorer people, Janet 
found out that the sisterhood of all the women 
of our country is part of the a-b-c of patri- 
otism. 

**You don’t need to be bound by the by-laws 
of any society, Janet,’’ I said, ‘‘to know what 
united interest means, and this interest will 
grow in you just as fast as you learn to sym- 
pathize with some one besides yourself. Don’t 
be a stickler. Go wherever you see need or 
distress; you won’t rub off.’”’ 

I taught Janet to steer clear of clubs and 
organizations that didn’t stand for something 
worth while. She soon understood that no 
| patriotic girl ever lets ‘‘big I’? come to the 
front in her public interests. Now, Janet 
| doesn’t belong to any organization just that 
| she may be known to be a member, and she 
| doesn’t work to get a halo of personal glory 
about her own head. She has never joined 
anything that she wasn’t honestly interested 
in. 

I saw to it that the lessons of our flag meant 
something to Janet. She did something with 
her knowledge that the stripes signify the tie 
that binds us not only as states, but as indi- 
viduals to our country; that the stripes of white 
stand for purity and innocence; the stripes of 
red, defiance to cruelty and tyranny; that the 
blue of our flag is the emblem of perseverance, 
| vigilance, and justice; that each star stands for 
the glory of the state it represents. Janet 
lives these lessons. She feels that it’s a sin 
to live a selfish life. She understands, too, 
that whatever will mar her own purity and 
innocence will cast shame upon the white of 
our flag. The red of the stripes makes her 
daring in her stand against any cruelty to 
animals or human beings. She is persevering 
in her effort for personal as well as public 
improvement. She is vigilant in watching for 
her own and her country’s weaknesses. 

There is a big change in Janet in every way. 
She’s more careful about keeping herself in 
good trim physically. She used to like to sit 
round with a book and a box of candy. Now 
she realizes that among her other obligations to 
her country she has a physical duty to con- 
sider. She knows that it’s her duty to disci- 
pline her body, to develop strength that will 
make it possible for her when she comes to 
motherhood to bear children who will be 
examples of the well-born American. She is 





Janet puckered her forehead. ‘‘ Being Presi- 
dent, or what people call ‘a public servant,’ 
I suppose, ’’ she ventured. | 

‘And hasn’t patriotism anything to do with 
Janet Bradley? Are you patriotic?’’ 

Her eyes opened wide. ‘‘Of course I’m 
patriotic,’’ she said. ‘‘I think this is the | 
grandest country in the world! I’m perfectly | 
devoted to it; it couldn’t be finer. Just let | 
any one try to say a word against it!’’ 

**Do you think passing over the faults and 
weaknesses of your country is being patriotic?’’ 

The look of a new idea came into Janet’s | 
face. ‘‘I’d never thought of it that way before, 
grandfather. I see what you mean now. 
Mother didn’t shut her eyes to my faults; she 
and helped me to 
overcome them; and that’s the way we ought 
to do for our country. ’’ 

‘*Exactly. You can be loyal to your country 
—proud of what’s worth while in it, and at 
the same time do your part in getting rid of 
the things that oughtn’t to be.’ 

‘*But what can I do—a girl like me?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘I’m afraid I don’t know much about | 
| being patriotic the way you mean, grandfather. | 
|'You’ll have to teach me to be your kind of | 
patriotic American girl.’’ 

** ‘Joy bells a-ringin’!’’’ I cried, when I 





| 





drag on them ; 





no longer too indolent to breathe deeply, to 
train her senses, to perfect her powers. As 
each star signifies the glory of the state it 
represents, so, too, as an American girl, Janet 
begins to feel the responsibility of standing 
for the glory of our national womanhood. 

Janet and I went abroad with the aunts last 
fall. At first I held out against going, for I 
|knew an old soldier on crutches would be a 
but Janet said she wouldn’t go 
without me, and that settled it. 

‘*Don’t forget, Janet, ’’ I cautioned her when 
we started, ‘‘that you’ll stand as a type of the 
| American girl to these foreigners. Don’t do 


| anything to make them say mean things about 


American women.’’ And Janet behaved like 
the fine young patriot she is. ; 
On every side of us we saw the kind of 
American girl who is too self-indulgent to 


| tie herself down to any test of patriotism. I 
| was ashamed a good many times of some of 


the girls who were on our steamer. 

‘*Nobody knows us,’’ one of them said. ‘So 
we can do anything we please until we get 
| back. Let’s have a good time.’ 

Later we saw them trying to ‘‘have a geet 
| time’? in Europe. This idea of having a good 
time seemed to be to pay no attention to the 
verboten signs in Germany, to make themselves 
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conspicuous, to ask the guides silly questions, 
to laugh at their own ignorance about places 
of historie interest. I don’t suppose it ever 
occurred to them that they were unpatriotic. 
They ‘‘actually shed tears’’—so they confided 
to Janet, when at the end of the summer we 
returned on the same boat with them—the 
moment they saw ‘‘the dear old Goddess of 
Liberty’’ again. They thought that proved 
they loved their country! 

After we got back from our trip abroad, Janet 
and I spent a good deal of time comparing our 
country with the others we had seen. We 
were glad that there are so many things about 
America we have a right to be proud of. The 
good points we noticed in other countries helped 
us to piece out an idea of what would make an 
ideal America. 

‘¢ For one thing, grandfather,’’ Janet ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ American girls don’t take their advan- 


tages for culture seriously enough. Those | 


foreign girls we met made me ashamed that I 
couldn’t carry on a conversation in any lan- 
guage except my own. I’m going to study 
my modern languages a great deal harder, and 
I’m going to train myself to appreciate the 
masterpieces of painting, music and literature 
more than I do. When I understand and live 
their spirit of beauty, I can help make it no 
longer true that America, as a whole, is domi- 
nated by the power of money.”’ 

I try to help her on with this idea all I can, 
and it keeps me studying like a Trojan myself. 
I’ve found out my own ignorance since I’ve 
been teaching Janet to be patriotic, but I don’t 
spend time grieving over the fact that I can’t 
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get in the few years left to me what it would 
take a lifetime to learn. 

‘‘There’s a lot to learn about patriotism, ’’ 
Janet says many a time, ‘‘but I’ll get it all.’’ 

‘*You can,’’ 1 assure her; ‘‘you show the 
genuine American spirit in thinking there’s 
nothing you can’t do if you try hard enough. 
I wonder, now, what our country would become 
if every one of our girls felt like that? Just 
wait until the really patriotic American girl is 
the rule and not the exception as she is now 
—then the eyes across the water will open 
pretty wide, or I miss my guess.’’ 

I’ve been teaching Janet patriotism for more 
than three years, yet each day brings me fresh 
ideas and new lessons in patriotism for her. 
Just lately, our neighbor, Robert Allston, 
‘started my teaching Janet the patriotic watch- 
word between men and women. Robert and 
Janet have grown up together, and, now that 





| he has finished college, he’s setting about to 
| marry her. 

| Sometimes I dream a little of what my 
| country’s going to be,—not in my day, but in 
Janet’s,—and something starts singing away 
| in my heart—an old soldier’s thanksgiving that 
his ideas can live after he is dead and gone. 
Just to think of the way I moped round for 
so long, counting myself useless, makes me 
ashamed, and I’m trying hard to make up for 
that miserable time. I’ve concluded from my 
own experience that every human being can 
make himself of some use if he keeps his eyes 
open, and it’s my opinion that every blind 
minute ought to be set down against us. Janet 
needs me; is it any wonder I keep so spry? 





ON MISERY GORE 
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‘OR the first half-hour, the conversation 
between Hale and Leadbetter was doleful 
and disjointed. The blow had fallen 

heavily and quickly; they could not recover 
from it in a moment. Doe came to the door 
to tell them that supper was ready. They 
asked him to bring it to them there. The 
prospect of meeting the two strangers in the 
other camp was not tempting. 

‘*Tf that drive doesn’t go down, Leadbetter, 
we stand beholden to these men for their win- 
ter’s wages, for the hire of the log-hauler—and 
where the money is to come from I don’t know ! 
It’s ruin!’’ 

‘*T reckon that John P. Batterson has bor- 
rowed that man from Tophet for this occasion, ’’ 
said Leadbetter. 

‘*Do you suspect he is a fraud?’’ 

‘*T don’t know what he is. But if that man 
can show enough of a case to get an injunction 
on our moving the cut, it means that we are 
ruined. It’s thesameold story forme. Prob- 
ably he’s Wincapaw, all right. He claims to 
have his papers. ’’ 

When Doe brought their food, his air of 
suppressed excitement showed that the news 
of the calamity had leaked out. 

‘*Tf half of the big talk that Cap’n Kidd is 
making out yonder to the men is true,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you’ll need more than spring medicine 
to perk up your appetites, gents. ’’ 

‘*So he is trying to stampede our crew, is 
he?’’ Hale asked. 

‘*Don’t know what he is trying to do to 
7em, but they won’t stampede right away—not 
with their winter’s wages due. If you want 
me to announce to ’em that they’!l get a speech 
from the throne pretty quick, I’ll so report, ’’ 
volunteered Doe. ‘‘Not meaning to grab in, 
but only wishing to be helpful. ’’ 

‘*We can attend to our business without any 
help, ’’ replied Hale, at the limit of his endur- 
ance. 

**Most likely, ’’ returned the unabashed Doe. 
‘*T’ll attend to mine, too. I’ve been advising 
the boys to put their workmen’s lien on the 
logs. It may mean .quite a spell of waiting if 
the drive doesn’t go down this spring, but 
there’s nothing like looking ahead. ’’ 

‘*T’ll add my own word to that advice, Doe, ’’ 
said Hale. ‘‘You may tell them I’m going 
outside for legal advice, and I’ll help them in 
putting their lien on. I didn’t mean to be 
short with you, but this is bitter trouble Lead- 
better and I are in.’’ 

‘I’ve walked round Cap’n Kidd twenty- 
seven times to date,’’ said Doe. ‘‘I’m view- 
ing him from all points of the compass. You 
never can tell, you know,’’ he added, mysteri- 
ously. But he only shook his head when Hale 
questioned him, and hurried away. 

‘*That’s the most chronic case of messing in 
other people’s affairs I’ve ever met,’’ said 
Hale. ‘‘I hope he doesn’t set our crew by the 
ears with his hints and his sea-lawyer foolish- 
ness. ’’ 

**T’ll hold ’em in line until you get back; I 
feel I can do that much,’’ replied Leadbetter. 

Hale was ready to start out at daybreak, 
after Doe had served him with a hasty break- 
fast. 

‘*T’ll keep walking round him, Mr. Hale,’’ 
said the cook. ‘‘You don’t know what I mean, 


but it’s no matter. I won’t 
tell you, for you’d think I was 
grabbing in.’’ 

Hale made no comment on 
Doe’s cryptic utterances. His 
own thoughts occupied his 
mind. As he journeyed, 
his despair became blacker, 
and he came to his uncle in 
the city, haggard and woebe- 
gone. 

“T’ll not tell you that I 
expected this,’’ said the man 
of business, when he had 
heard the dismal tale. ‘‘But 
there’s always a chance of 
some such complication in 
regard to timber lands. So I 
am not particularly aston- 
ished, though I am sorry for 
your sake, my boy. When 
Batterson was here he let 
drop some hints that you 
might run against a snag of 
this kind. He said Misery 
would have been bought up 
long ago if the title had been 
clear. I didn’t pay much 
attention to him. But I know 
of similar cases. On Long 
Pond plantation McDowell 
lost every cent he had in the 
world when a real heir came 
along. This Wincapaw may 
be a real heir. I’ll take you 
to my lawyer. But when you 
get into law you must be pre- 
pared to resign yourself to 
delays. ’’ 

The interview with the 
lawyer did not bring much 
consolation to Hale. The 
lawyer said that the court 
would probably grant a tem- 
porary injunction. He advised 
Hale not to oppose that too 
strongly, for such a contest would only delay 
the affair, and, of course, extra delays would 
settle the fate of the drive that season, no 
matter which way the case eventually went. 

To prepare for the hearing on the permanent 
injunction, they must collect evidence that the 
stranger was not a rightful heir. That meant 
making an investigation in the West. The 
lawyer drew attention to the fact that Win- 
capaw seemed to have little regard for Hale’s 
interests. His action in blocking the drive 
showed that. ‘‘The logs would be worth all 
the more to him if they were down-river, but 
he is apparently ugly,’’ the lawyer said. 

*“‘Or else there’s some plot behind it all, 
simply for the sake of ruining Richard and his 
partner, ’’ said Hale’s uncle. ‘‘Their manceu- 
vers look suspicious to me. ’’ 

‘*Suspicions must be proved in law. I’ll do 
my best to help you prove them. We’ll make 
them hurry the hearing for the temporary 
injunction, take what proofs they put forward 
at that time, and I’ll set my Western corre- 
spondents at work. We can do no more.”’ 

‘* And the ice is already moving in the White 
Horse!’’ said Hale. 








But the solemn routine of the law does not 











take into account the desperate anxieties of 
impetuous young men. After Hale had re- 
mained in the city two days, he was ina highly 
nervous state. 

‘*Richard, you’d better get back to the woods, 
and wait for results there,’’ his uncle advised 
him. ‘‘As no particular fight is to be made 
against the temporary injunction, it will be 
just as well if you are represented by counsel. 
And I’ll be on hand, of course. You’re only 
fretting yourself to death down here. Go back, 
and watch over your interests on Misery.’’ 

Wincapaw and his lawyer had left the camp 
when Hale arrived after an exhausting jour- 
ney over rotting snow and dangerous lake 
ice. 

His crew were anxious and downcast. Lead- 
better was ill in his bunk; his strength and 
courage had at last been beaten out of him. 

The sullen ‘‘cookee,’’ or cook’s helper, in- 
formed Hale that Doe had deserted. ‘‘Least- 
ways, after moping round here a few days, 
talking to himself and acting queer, he lit out 
without saying a word. And it’s been pretty 
hard on me. I don’t know about staying, if I 
ain’t going to get any pay for it.’’ 

**Doe has been losing his mind for some time, 
according to my reckoning,’’ volunteered the 
teamster who cared for the few horses on 
Misery. ‘‘I caught him in the hovel snipping 
hair out of the manes and tails of that roan 
pair. He wouldn’t give me any reasons, and 
went at me with a pitchfork when I interfered 
with him. 'There’s been a hoodoo put on this 
whole thing! I reckon we’ll all be leaving, 
and take our chances on getting our pay.’’ 

Hale realized now that his uncle’s advice 
that he return to the camp had been wise. 
He found his hands full in quelling this grow- 
ing mutiny. He even followed a half-dozen 
men down the tote-road five miles, overtook 
them, and forced them to return by sheer 
strength of will. 

His resolution had some effect in straighten- 
ing out the general situation, and it was agreed 
among the men that this wild-eyed young man 
was dangerous in his present state of mind. 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 





HE TOSSED THE FLUTTERING FLAKES OVER THE HEADS OF HIS 


ROARING MEN. 


They succumbed in surly fashion; the whole 
atmosphere on Misery Gore was charged with 
distrust and despair. 

Stacy kept doggedly at work, using the last 
of the sledding for finishing the log haul. He 
was trying to make a record for his engine, 
and his own personal interest in that effort 
made him unwilling to quit the job, but even 
‘*Susan Puffer’’ snorted through the trees with 
an angry note in her exhausts. 

At last Misery Gore fully deserved its de- 
pressing name! 

The White Horse had broken his winter 
bonds, and was roaring down his gorges, fairly 
clamoring for logs to be fed to him. Those 
logs were high on the banks, and the precious 
water was running away from them. 

After a few days, Wincapaw returned to the 
camp with his lawyer and a deputy sheriff, 
and the injunction was duly placed. The 
young man accepted the service of the paper 
without a word. 

The heir and his lawyer settled in camp to 
enjoy life. They insultingly refused Hale’s 


last appeal that they would coéperate with him | 
to the extent of starting the drive, and leave | 
the ownership to be finally settled by the} 








courts. He was pleading as much for his crew 
as for himself. 
Then the unexpected return of Doe broke 
the cruel monotony of those days of waiting. 
He came tramping in through the slush one 
afternoon, with six strange men at his heels. 
Hale did not receive his recreant cook with 
cordiality. Doe’s utter self-possession irritated 
the young man. 
**T reckoned that you’d notice the difference 
in the cooking, but I hope no one has had 
dyspepsy out of it,’? remarked Doe, suavely. 
Hale was too much disgusted by the cook’s 
effrontery to make any comment. The little 
man led his companions into the ‘‘dingle’’ with 
as much assurance as if he were still master of 
the cook’s domain. When they were eating, 
Doe came across to the ‘‘wangan’’ porch, where 
Hale was sitting disconsolately. 
‘*You said to yourself when you got back 
here, ‘Well, there’s Doe slipped up on me like 
all the rest of the Misery proposition.’ That’s 
what you said, I suppose.’’ 
Doe was trying to speak in his usual bland 
tones, but he had an air of excitement that 
caught Hale’s attention. However, at that 
moment he was not interested in any topic 
that Doe might be able to present. 
**T don’t think I had any talk with myself 
on the subject,’’ he answered. 
‘*Tf that’s the case, you didn’t put in any 
time wondering at some of the remarks I let 
drop about walking round Cap’n Kidd, hey ?’’ 
‘*T think your remarks, as you call them, 
were probably as silly as your action in man- 
gling my horses’ tails and manes.’’ 
‘*That’s just the way I like to hear you 
talk,’’ said Doe, slapping his leg. ‘‘When I 
get ready to heap coals of fire, Mr. Hale, I 
like to have the head where I’m going to heap 
’em, tipped back, proud and haughty. Mr. 
Hale,’’ the little cook straightened himself, 
and pounded his fist on his chest, ‘‘I’ll have 
to ask you to follow me, and keep your mouth 
shut, no matter what you see. Come on, I 
say! Follow me! No questions!’’ 
It was a mandate not to be resisted. There 
was something in Doe’s 
tones and air that impressed 
his employer. Wondering, 
he followed the cook across to 
the main camps. The stran- 
gers, who had just finished 
munching their cookies, 
obeyed the leader’s beckon- 
ing and fell in behind. They 
marched into the camp. 
Wincapaw sat there, read- 
ing a paper-covered novel and 
smoking a cigar with deep 
content. Blunt was dozing in 
abunk. Most of Hale’s crew 
were lounging round the room 
on the long benches, whittling 
moodily. 
It was plain that Doe be- 
lieved in short, sharp action 
for his little drama. 
‘*Now, according to rules 
and plans laid down,’’ he 
shouted, in excited staccato, 
‘**the signal is, ‘Pop goes the 
weasel |? ?” 
His body-guard of six 
promptly fell upon Wincapaw 
and pinioned him with their 
big hands. Blunt leaped up, 
but Doe sent-him back with 
a thrust that drove him 
against the wall. 
‘**You keep out of this,’’ 
he snarled, ‘‘or there’ll be 
one less cheap lawyer in the 
world !’? 
‘*Bring me a few licks of 
molasses !’’ Doe called to the 
cookee, who stood staring in 
the door. 
| When the cookee returned 
| with the molasses, Doe 

walked up to the heir, who 

could make no move except 

to blink his eyes, and smeared 
some of the thick sirup on the contorted face. 
Then he shook out something that he dragged 
from the breast of his jacket. It was a bunch 
of hair, and had evidently been knotted in a 
mat with much skill, for when Doe fitted it to 
Wincapaw’s face, the hair proved to be a very 
fair imitation of a bristly, sandy-colored beard, 
sprinkled with gray. 

**Considering that it’s made out of horses’ 
manes and tails, it ain’t a bad job,’’ said Doe. 

The crew of Misery had rushed forward, and 
stood watching the transformation with wide- 
open eyes. When the beard was fitted, there 
were shouts of astonishment. 

‘‘There! You know that fellow now, don’t 
you?’’ shouted the triumphant cook. ‘‘Let 
these men I’ve brought with me speak first. 
They know him best, now that the fleece is 
back that he shaved off to play this dirty trick 
on honest. men !’’ 

But the victim had got his voice at last, and 
was shrieking that he would have them all in 
jail for assaulting him. 

‘*You better quit that talk,’’ said one of the 
men who were holding him. ‘‘We know you, 
all right, ‘Weasel’ Murdock, and so do the rest 
of the guides in this section. You’ve stolen 
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then led the parade round the camp outside, | 


enough supplies from us to make you a well- 
known figure, when your whiskers are back 
where they belong.’’ 

‘‘Know him!’’ cried one of the men in Hale’s 
crew, who had pressed close with the rest. 
‘Of course it’s Weasel Murdock! Why didn’t 
we see it before?’’ . 

‘It’s because you didn’t walk round him 
times enough,’’ said Doe, ‘‘and because you 
haven’t got detective blood in you, and because 
you haven’t tended to grabbing in all your 
life. ’’ 

‘‘This is sheer nonsense!’’ shouted Blunt. 

‘*All a lie!’’ insisted the purple-faced heir. 
“TI never heard of a man named Murdock! 
I’ll make you suffer for this!’’ 

‘‘This critter,’’ went on Doe, ‘‘is a fellow 
who has lived a good many years in the woods 
north of here, dodging round from place to 
place, and getting his living stealing from 
guides and sporting camps when the owners 
are away. You see, Mr. Hale,’’ he turned on 
that young man, who stood dumb with amaze- 
ment, ‘‘that habit of mine of grabbing in 
makes me know a good many people. I make 
it a point to know ’em. And though this crit- 
ter has dodged round so fast that most folks 
wouldn’t recognize him without his whiskers 
and with his mustache dyed, I kept walking 
round him till I guessed. Then, to make sure, 
I went to hunt him up at his main camp where 
he hides, —I found that long ago, being inter- 
ested in all such things, —and he wasn’t there, 
and hadn’t been for a long time. But he’s 
here, and there’s plenty of men who will swear 
to him.’’ 

‘*Let ’em swear!’’ raged the captive. ‘‘I’m 
Daniel Wincapaw, and I own this township, 
and I’ll put you behind bars for this!’’ 

The biggest man in Hale’s crew stepped for- 
ward, close to the raving man. He put out 
one giant hand, and choked the heir until his 
eyes were bloodshot and his tongue hung out. 
It was the woods method of getting to bottom 
facts without waste of time. 

‘*You needn’t lie to me, Weasel Murdock !’”’ 
he growled. ‘‘I know you. You’ve stolen 
a good many slick pieces of fur from my traps, 
and once I caught you. I’ll bet you haven’t 
forgotten it! And I put my mark on you, you 
dirty whelp!’? He pushed Murdock’s hair 
away from his ear, and exhibited a deep scar 
in the cartilage. ‘‘There’s my notch, gentle- 
men! You ain’t content with petty sneak- 
thieving. You’re out now to rob this crew of 
their hard winter’s work. You know what a 
woods crew is when it gets started! Do you 
want me to give the word to this one?’’ 

The man, cowed by the giant’s grip, looked 
round the circle of angry faces, saw their 
flaming eyes, saw the men clenching their fists, 
and heard the mutterings. He knew what a 
woods crew was when it got started! 

‘The bluff is off!’’ he gasped. ‘Let me go, 
and I’ll turn state’s evidence. ’’ 

‘*You be careful !’’ cried Blunt, but his client 
was afraid of no lawyer; his fear was of those 
growling men, whose enemy he had been in 
the past, and whom he had been threatening 
with still more grievous evil. 

‘*T’ll tell you the truth!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’m 
Murdock, all right. I never thought I’d come 
through with the scheme, anyway. I was 
going to skip after the drive was held up. I 
couldn’t back up the Western yarn. It was 
John Batterson’s get-up. He hired me. It’s 
his plan and his brains. I’m being honest 
with you, boys. Don’t come on me for it. 
Batterson hired me. He furnished the lawyer 
and everything. It’s all his job.’’ 

Blunt had edged behind the men in the 
excitement, but Hale’s grip fell on the lawyer 
as he was making for the door, and the young 
man shook him until Blunt quavered appeals 
for merey. Hale’s violence was not entirely 
the result of his grudge against this tool of 
Batterson’s. He felt such a wild tumult in his 
mind, such a desire to leap, to shout, to scream 
out his feelings, that he could not help mauling 
the lawyer a little. 

He looked up suddenly, and saw Leadbetter 
staggering into the door. The shouts of the 
men, who were now cheering like lunatics, 
had brought him out of his bunk. 

‘‘What is it, Mr. Hale— what is it?’’ he 
cried. 

‘*What is it?’’ shrieked Hale, as he fairly 
lifted the unhappy Blunt, and brandished him 
before Leadbetter. ‘‘It’s success for us, it’s 





life, it’s glory—oh, good old Anse, get Doe to 
tell you! I’m too happy to do anything except 
yell.”” He threw Blunt away from him. 

‘*Tie up the two of ’em,’’ he commanded. 
‘Truss ’em like calves bound for market. | 
They’re going down-country, and they’ re | 
going to start now! I’m going with ’em!’’ | 

He dragged the notice of the injunction out | 
of his pocket and tore it into bits, and tossed 
the fluttering flakes over the heads of his roar- 
ing men. 

‘“*There’s no question of what will become | 
of that injunction when I get down there!’’ 
he cried. ‘That water is running away from 
us. In with those logs! There isn’t a judge 
on the bench who will blame us. In with the 
logs, men! And I’ll be back here inside a week, | 
wading waist-deep with you. But first of 
all,’?—he leaped upon a bench and dragged the 
blushing Doe up with him, —‘‘first of all, give | 
three cheers for this little guardian angel of us | 


all! Brother Doe, the king of all detectives 
was spoiled when you made yourself the best 
woods cook who ever dipped doughnuts! No, 
three cheers are not enough !’’ he called when 
they were given, and Doe was struggling to 
escape. ‘‘Three times three!’’ 

And when the ‘‘tiger’’ came, he heaved Doe 
into the arms that were waiting for him, and 








under the rock, so as to raise the entire end of 


with the protesting cook riding high on the | it; for otherwise, the edge would crush his 


shoulders of the men. 


That night, with a man to help him, Hale | 
| could reach, he placed them before his toes. 


started down-country with his captives. He 


hose. 
Collecting all the small pieces of stone he 


left behind him a new Leadbetter—made young | Then he pushed his bar far beneath the rock, 


and strong once more by sheer happiness. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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mud-colored geyser forty feet 

above the choppy tidal river. With it 
rose shattered, worm-eaten planks, tag-ends of 
rotting rope, and slimy shreds of canvas. When 
all this wreckage had fallen back in a cascade, 
and the boiling ebb had washed the brown 
blotch, on the water green again, and swept 
away the white-bellied fish, Duncan McGregor, 
in a patched rubber diving-suit, backed down 
the ladder on the side of the drill-boat. He 
rested his immense hands over the top round 
and bowed forward toward Denny 
Gill, his tender. 

‘*All ready, Denny! Tell Captain 
Breck to send down the hoisting- 
chains. ’’ 

Gill lifted the copper helmet from 
the deck. ‘‘Going to stay down 
long ?’’ 

‘*Long enough to clear the bottom 
of that boulder. I may not be able 
to get down again for three days; 
so I must do all I can this after- 
noon. Have the lighter crew work 
lively.’”’ 

McGregor was one of the biggest 
men that ever squeezed into a diver’s 
suit, and, moreover, he was one of 
the strongest. There was no fat in 
his 210 pounds. When he was 
twelve years old, he was swinging 
a sledge in his father’s blacksmith 
shop. At nineteen he had begun 
diving, and he was still under thirty. 

That October the Submarine 
Foundation Company, for which he 
was working, had sent him down to 
the mouth of the Cupsuptie River to 
get all clear for the concrete piers of 
the new E. & L. railway bridge. 
Only a half-hour before, the steam- 
drill had finished a hole in a ten-ton 
boulder, and Duncan had loaded it 
with dynamite. He was eager to see 
what the blast had done. Besides, 
a terrific gale was driving up the 
coast, and the open mouth of the 
river would soon be no place for a 
diver. Already the heavy swell had 
set the drill-boat rocking. 

‘*Down you go,’’ said Gill. 

He dropped the helmet over Me- 
Gregor’s head, and gave it a half- 
turn. Sam Powers and John Davison began 
whirling the handles of the air-pump. The 


T= exploding dynamite threw a 


| tender peered through the glass and tapped 


Duncan inquiringly on the crown; the diver 
nodded. Slowly he sank through the darkening 
water, leaving a trail of bubbles behind him. 

Presently he stood upon a slope of mud and 
small rocks that slanted gently seaward. He 
found the boulder split into four pieces of 
almost the same size. It did not take him 
long to get the chains round one of these. 
While the derrick was swinging it aboard the 
lighter, Duncan looked over the other pieces 
to see which should go next. 

The swift ebb, combined with the motion of 
the stream, made a four-knot current that flowed 
strongly against the diver. He stood on the 
up-river side of one of the rocks, and felt it 
over to see where to put the chains. 

His touch must have disturbed its balance, 
for suddenly he felt it tremble. It was toppling 
over against the current, and would land upon 
him. The granite rock weighed fully two and 
a half tons, and if it fell upon him, he was 
done for. He tried to spring aside. 

It was like struggling in a nightmare. The 
current swirled against him, wrapped him 
round, fought him back. He had no time to 
think of hose or life-line; al] he could do was 


| to avoid being pinned to the bottom. 


As the boulder came over, it grazed his left 
| thigh and almost caught his foot. The instant 
| he found himself free and uninjured, he turned 
to look for his lines. 

The worst had happened. Bellied down- 
stream by the current, they led straight under 
the rock. He gave a quick pull; they were 
caught fast. 

Black horror surged over him. He faced the 
diver’s supreme danger—the cutting off of his 
air. If the hose had been nipped between the 
broken boulder and the bottom, he had barely 
two minutes to live. 

Where was his bar? He remembered lean- 
ing it against the base of the rock. Another 
wave of horror overcame him; for he realized 
that the bar must be under the granite. 

He shoved his bare hands under the rock and 
















tried to lift it, but when he put forth 
his strength, his shoes merely sank 
into the mud; he could not stir the mass. He 
tried again, and failed. 

Seconds passed, long, dragging seconds. The 
air in his helmet seemed fresh. Duncan con- 
cluded that, although the rock held the hose 
tight, the unevenness of the bottom saved it 
from being jammed hard enough to shut off 
his supply of oxygen. He felt easier. 


Only a few yards above him loomed the twin | 
Up | his head was drawn downward. 


hulls of the drill-boat and the lighter. 


DRAWN BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 





THEN HE TOOK A DEEP BREATH, AND LIFTED 


there in the light and air the crews were 
laughing and jesting as they worked. Duncan 
could not let them know his peril; and if they 
had known, they could not have helped him. 
Only another diver could do that; and it might 
be two days before they could get one. Be- 
sides, the gale was coming. Soon the seas 
would be going right over the drill - boat. 
Denny Gill, and Powers, and Davison would 
stick by him to the last; but they could not 
prevent the craft from dragging, and a very 
short drift would snap his hose. 

Duncan’s jaw set harder. Of all the tight 
places he had ever got into, this was the worst. 
It was a fight to the death between him and 
the boulder. 

Down from the end of the derrick came the 
hoisting-chains, six feet away, just out of his 
reach. His lines tethered him to the rock. 

If he could only recover his bar! He dropped 
on his knees beside the granite, and dug with 
his hands at the mud beneath it. Soon his 
fingers touched the iron. Then he dug harder. 
The mud was fairly soft, and so at last he 
got his fingers round the bar, and pulled it 
out. 

It was a light bar, about four feet long, 
made of wrought iron, which is better than 
steel for biting on rock. One end had a point; 
the other was crooked. 

Duncan studied the situation. He ran his 
fingers along the sharp edge of the boulder. 
The hose and the life-line lay close together 
about thirty inches from the smaller end of 
the fragment. Somehow, he must lift it, and 
work them free. 

Poking his bar under the boulder, he pa- 
tiently felt about in the mud until he found a 
rock on which he could set the iron point. He 
planted his feet firmly, and squared his shoul- 
ders; then he took a deep breath, and lifted 
hard. The edge rose two inches. 

All at once the air grew thick. The other 
edge of the rock was pressing down on the 
hose. If Duncan kept on lifting, he would 
suffocate himself. Cautiously he let the mass 
down again. 

He saw that he must push his bar farther 








till he found another solid spot. With all his 
might he heaved upward. As the boulder rose, 
Duncan kicked two or three stones under it, 
and at the same time swayed to the left in order 
to draw the hose and rope sidewise. He was 
very careful when he let the granite down. 
Every shift of the hose put his life in fresh 
peril. 

This he repeated several times. Frequently 
the bar sank into the soft mud without finding 
any support. 

Duncan stopped to rest. 

As he glanced aeross the rock, he saw his 
line suddenly straighten. Denny was trying 
to signal, but the rope would not give. The 
man above jerked and twitched frantically. It 
was evident that he could not understand what 
the trouble was; and the diver had no means 
of enlightening him. 

Duncan dared rest no longer. He lifted the 
rock again, and in so doing, partly freed the 
rope. Just then Denny gave a quick, hard 
pull. Duncan resisted; but despite his efforts, 
How could 
he work and fight his tender at 
the same time! ; 

** Denny ! Denny !’’ he 
groaned. ‘‘Stop pulling!’’ 

But Denny could not hear. 
Encouraged by the yielding of 
the rope, he pulled harder than 
ever. In desperation, Duncan 
at last dragged a little of the line 
away from him. He wrapped 
the slack round his right hand, 
and held it there, while he lifted 
with the bar. After a time 
Denny stopped pulling. 

The diver let the rock down, 
and stood still, breathing hard 
after his tussle. Occasionally a 
fish swam by the windows of 
his helmet. Overhead it was 
growing darker; the cloudy 
afternoon was waning. Soon it 
would be night. The lines were 
shaking harder. The boat was 
rocking more violently, as the 
seas increased. He must hurry. 
Hose and life-line were still 
fifteen inches from the end of 
the rock. 

Duncan once more began 
prying up the boulder, pushing 
the small rocks under it and 
working the lines out toward 
the end of it. Each lift sapped 
his store of muscular and nerv- 
ous energy. Every time the 
boulder came down, it drove 
the small stones deeper into the 
mud, and made it necessary to 
thrust in others. 

Duncan’s strength was failing. 
Time after time he imagined his 
breath was being cut off. That 
dread tormented him. His life hung on that 
thread of air, that tiny stream pulsating from 
the pump. 

At last the hose was almost free—at last. 
Only four inches more! He closed his fingers 
tighter round the bar. Two lifts would do it. 
Once more he straightened his back, and the 
boulder rose. Then came the thing he had 
been dreading. 

As he lowered the rock, the hose jammed. 

Instantly the air thickened. Pain stabbed 
his temples. A leaden, numbing drowsiness 
stole over him that dulled his brain and para- 
lyzed his muscles. Mad with haste, he shoved 
the bar under the rock, and jabbed it this way 
and that in search of a rest. But the iron 
point found nothing solid. 

The atmosphere grew thicker. Duncan knew 
that he was gasping like a dying fish. His 
ears rang. Lights danced before his staring 
eyes. He was growing weak, deaf, blind. 
The stone before him swelled to a malign 
mountain, at which he, a human mole, was 


HARD. 


toiling. It mocked him. He became light- 
headed. 
‘“*Air! Air! <Air!’’ 


Was some one else shouting within the close 
helmet, or was that his own voice? Outside, 
the water writhed with monstrous, phosphor- 
escent shapes that gestured and threatened. 
His head seemed ready to burst. His iron 
muscles had grown strangely weak. He knew 
he had only a few seconds more. And still, 
every time he lifted, the point of the bar sank 
fruitlessly in the mud. 

He knew that the end was near. He felt as 
if a tight black cap were being drawn down, 
over his head. He had time and strength for 
one final, desperate effort. He dropped the 
useless bar, and thrust his torn, bleeding fin- 
gers under the granite edge. 

With teeth set and sinews cracking, he gave 
a last mighty heave, twisting his body violently 
to the left. Life-line and hose swung free. 

Duncan fell back against the stone. Gasp- 
ing, gulping hungrily, he drew in long, deep 
breaths of fresh air. After a while he signaled 
to Denny, and was drawn to the surface. 
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PATRIOTS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ITERE is greater wealth in the time men 
waste than in all the gold-mines of the 
world. 


= season is here again: Don’t rock the 
boat; don’t stand up in it; don’t change 
seats. = 
EEDS are planted at four times their own 
depth. Many men have large ideas, but 
few dig holes big enough for them. , 
VERY man has to carry the burden of 
to-day; only the unwise add to it the burden 


of yesterday. What is to be said of those who | 


also take on that of to-morrow ? 

PRENST EVANS is the fifth state to 
adopt some form of pension for widows 

or deserted wives with dependent children. 

The new law provides that in each county 


that adopts the system the administration of what avail is their sacrifice if we, their heirs, | the teacher who comes from a distance. 


the charity shall be in the hands of a com- 
mission of women, to. be appointed by the 
governor. 


YLO rouses less popular enthusiasm than 
most forms of international sport, but there 
is special interest in the visit of the British 
players who will try next month to win back 
the cup that the American team won from 


them in 1909, and successfully defended in | 


1911. The cup was originally an American 
trophy, but British players captured it in 
1886, and kept it abroad until 1909. 


HE potter’s field of New York City, where 
sleep 180,000 men and women who died 
unknown or friendless in the great town, is no 
longer a bare and dreary place. Under the 
direction of a landscape-gardener, city prison- 
ers have transformed the cemetery into a vast 
and beautiful flower-garden. Let us not call 
the world cold and thoughtless that offers this 
tribute of flowers to the dead of the potter’s 
field, or that chose the inscription for the one 
monument of the place: ‘‘He calleth His own 
by name. ’’ ed 
INCE Franklin flew his famous kite there 
ean hardly have been a stranger accident 
than one that happened this spring in Virginia. 
A boy was flying a kite with a thin wire in 


place of a string. It fell across a heavily | 


charged electric-light wire, and so sent a cur- 
rent through the boy’s body that killed him. 
We mention the matter because the practise of 
using a fine wire instead of a string is not at 
all uncommon, especially among those who fly 
kites for scientific purposes. A word of 
warning will not be out of place. 

CHOOL-TEACHERS say the spring term 

is the least productive of the three that 
make up the school year. There are probably 
several reasons. The pupils are a little tired 
mentally, and the teachers more than a little. 
But there is another and a more important 
reason. In New England alone more than 200 
interscholastic league ball games were sched- 
uled for a single week. The week before that 
there were 177, and the previous week almost 
as many., One of the hard things for parents 
and teachers to decide is where wholesome 
recreation ends and harmful rivalry and undue 
excitement begin. 


T= jog in the northern boundary-line of 
Minnesota has been a puzzle to generations 
of geography classes. The story of its origin 
begins with the treaty of peace after the 
Revolution. The treaty defined the northern 
boundary of the United States to the north- 


| parallel, along which the boundary runs to the | than they can or will study out with care. 


| Pacific coast. ‘That is what made the jog—a 


Would it not be a good idea for each of us to 


| tract of land wholly cut off from the rest of ask himself how many laws his own neighbors 


| Minnesota by the waters of the lake, and | 
| seemingly a part of Manitoba. 

| ® © 

THE UNPAID DEBT. 

| IFTY years ago a great host of young | 
} men gave up their chance for education, | 
their business prospects, their hope of | 
| marriage, and went forth to fight for an ideal. | 
| More than 300,000 of them never came back, 
'and of those who did survive, many returned 
| broken in health and beaten in the race. In 
every high and noble sense these last gave 
up their lives for the great cause as truly as | 
those who left their bones upon the battle-| 
| fields, for they gave that which makes life. 
best worth while. 

The ideal for which they so cheerfully and 
| modestly made their sacrifice was the ideal of 
country, of patriotism. They fought that 
their homes might continue, and that the. 
principles on which this nation was founded 
might live in the hearts of men and persist from 
| generation to generation, throughout all time. 

Because they did that thing, we put aside 
once every year our common duties for a day, 
and following an ever-lessening line of bent | 
old men, we seek our cemeteries, there to lay | 
flowers on a constantly lengthening row of | 
| graves. 
| Do we thus discharge our obligation? 
Neither in kind nor in amount—and if we pay 
at all, it must be in kind. From every star- | 
marked grave the blood that was shed on our | 
behalf is calling to us to take up the burdens | 
and meet the duties of our day as the men | 
who fought in the sixties met theirs. Of) 





| shall fail to pass on unimpaired the patrimony 
| that they bequeathed to us; if, through cow- | 
ardice, we neglect to right our social wrongs; 
|or, through indolence, fail to oppose corrup- 
tion; or, through indifference, allow the chan- 
| nels of our public life to beeome polluted? 

| ‘They were men, those idealists who marched 
| forth in the sixties. What matters to them, 
| or to those who survive them, the offering or 
the withholding of a few flowers once a year, 
if we fail to read aright the lesson of their 
lives? The national debt recorded in the 
books in Washington is not the only.one, or 
| the greatest. There is another, written in 
| the hearts of all of us; and that one we cannot 
pay in dollars and cents, but only in service. 


® 


DIRECT GOVERNMENT. 

II. The Initiative and Referendum. 
HE Initiative and the Referendum, al- 

though they have somewhat different | 

histories, are now so generally and closely | 
| associated in practise that it is best to consider | 
| them together. Both are widely used in small | 
| communities, —cities, towns, counties, —but the | 
'main discussion is over the use of them by | 
states. 

The state laws vary, but advocates of direct 
| government seem now generally to favor a 
| plan about as follows: 


| 








By signing a petition, a certain number of 
voters (say eight per cent. of the whole) can 
oblige the legislature to submit any new law 
| they desire to popular vote; that is the Initia- 
| tive. Similarly, a certain number of voters 
(usually smaller, say five per cent.) can at any | 
time within ninety days after the adjournment | 
of the legislature call for a popular vote on | 
‘any law it has passed, except a few ‘“emer- | 
| geney”’ laws; that is the Referendum. Vir- 
| tually, the two devices together, as now 
| advocated, would in each state make of the 
| voters a second legislature, with power not | 
| only to overrule the ordinary legislature, but 
| also to pass new laws of its own, including 
| amendments to the constitution. 

How far is it wise for us to employ direct | 
| government in this form? 
| Surely, the right answer is too important 
| to be sought in ill temper. Those who favor | 
| the plan do wrong when they call its oppo- 

nents ‘*Wall Street hirelings,’’ and the like. | 





would study out with thoroughness for a 
single election? 

Will the new plan improve or weaken the 
old legislatures? On the one hand, it is 
asserted that it keeps them from going wrong, 
lest they be overruled. On the other hand, 
it is charged that lessening their responsibility 
makes them timid or indifferent, and that it 
will make harder than ever the task of getting 


| competent men into them—already a serious 


matter. On this point most of us ought to 


| have enough knowledge of human nature to 


form opinions of our own. 

How far is the theory of the plan correct? 
There are many who maintain that all legis- 
latures are made up merely of the people’s 
hired servants, and that therefore it is their 
business simply to do the people’s will. But 
there are others who think that the people 
govern themselves best by choosing their best- 
equipped men to make the laws, and giving 
them reasonable independence. 

Let us repeat the practical question as we 


| understand it: We are likely to continue to 
| have both direct and representative govern- 
| ment; how far, then, is it wise for us to sub- 


stitute the former for the latter? 
The same question is presented by the 


Recall. 
* © 


COTTAGE HOMES FOR TEACHERS. 


OME years ago it was customary for the 
country school-teacher to ‘‘board round. ’’ 
In some neighborhoods the custom still 
survives. In others, the people have tried in 
various ways to solve the problem of caring for 


In the State of Washington the solution has 
taken the form of building cottage homes for 
the teachers. The plan may not be practicable 
in all communities, but Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston, the state superintendent of public 
instruction for Washington, has much faith 
in it, not only because it attracts better teachers 
and tempts them to stay longer, but because it 
gives the teachers a better chance to become 
leaders in their communities. 

The plan was first tried in Walla Walla 
County when Mrs. Preston was its superin- 
tendent. In one district, as there was no 
family willing to board the teacher, the young 
woman got permission to live in an abandoned 
cook-wagon of the kind familiar on large 
farms in the West. The wagon stood in a field 
near the schoolhouse, and the teacher and her 
mother transformed it into a comfortable 
dwelling-place. 

A wealthy ranchman who had watched the 
experiment suggested to the county superin- 
tendent that the district should build a cottage 
for the teacher. Mrs. Preston weleomed the 
idea. There were persons who thought it 
unwise to spend the money; but in the end, 
the district built a three-room bungalow with 
a porch and a cellar, at a cost of about $600. 
Seven other districts in the county soon 
adopted the plan, and now it has spread 
through the state in places where farms are 
large and schools are small. 

The rule in every case is that the teacher, 
whether a man or a woman, shall have as a 
companion in the cottage some member of his 
family. The arrangement insures a home life 


| that reflects itself in the school and throughout 


the district. 
® © 


THE TANGLE IN CANADA. 

N extraordinary political situation has 
lately existed in Canada, to understand 
which a backward glance is required. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the leader of the Lib- 
eral party, became prime minister in 1596, 
and held the office until 1911. Although he 
always favored reciprocity with the United 
States, and repeatedly expressed the desire 
that the tariffs of the two countries be reduced, 
he got no encouragement from Washington 
until, in 1910, President Taft proposed a con- 
ference on the subject. The result was a 
reciprocity agreement, signed on January 21, 


western point of the Lake of the Woods, and | /0se who oppose it do wrong when they set 1911. 


thence ‘‘on a due west course to the River 


|down all its advocates as ‘‘ignorant dema- | 


In the United States the agreement was 


Mississippi’”?—an agreement that shows how | gogues.’? We had much better study out with accepted by Congress, and on July 26, 1911, 


little the treaty-makers knew of the region. 
After the purchase of Louisiana, another 
treaty defined the northern boundary as run- 
ning westward on the 49th parallel of latitude 
from the northwestern point of the Lake of 
the Woods; but the official surveyors found, 
years later, that the northwestern point of the 
lake is 23’ 55” north of the 49th parallel; 
therefore, as provided in the treaty of 1818, 
they drew the line directly south from the 
northwestern point of the lake to the 49th 


| fairness, each for himself, the many questions 
involved in the proposal. 

Here are a few of them: Does the law- 
making in the states that have direct legisla- 
tion show any improvement as a whole? It 
is hard to get at all the facts, and there is 
marked difference of opinion. On the one 
hand, it is asserted that abuses have been 
corrected. On the other hand, it is charged 
that more laws are submitted to the people 








was approved by the President. In Canada, 
on the other hand, it never reached a vote. 
It was presented to the House of Commons 
on January 26th, but the opposition was deter- 
mined that it should not come to a vote, for 
the government had a large majority, and 
would be sure to pass it. 

Since there was no limit to debate in the 
Canadian House of Commons, it was easy for 
the opposition to provide members to make 





long speeches solely to kill time—a proceeding 
they justified on the ground that so important 
a matter ought not to be decided without first 
ascertaining the will of the people. When it 
became evident that the opposition was able to 
prevent action, Sir Wilfrid dissolved parlia- 
ment. 

In the September following, the government 
was defeated, partly because there was real 
opposition to reciprocity, partly because the 
story was circulated that the true purpose of 
this country was eventually to annex Canada. 
Mr. Borden, now Sir Robert Borden, became 
prime minister, at the head of a strong Con- 
servative majority. 

The new government, like that which it 
succeeded, has a policy. It purposes to spend 
$35,000,000 for ships-of-war for the imperial 
navy; it plans to build the vessels in Great 
Britain, and to place them under the exclusive 
control of the British Admiralty. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, now leader of the opposition, favors 
the appropriation, but would build the ships 
in Canada, make them the nucleus of a Domin- 
ion navy, and place them under imperial com- 
mand only in time of war. 

Taking a leaf from the book of its adver- 
saries of two years ago, the present opposition 
repeated the tactics as well as the arguments 
that then accomplished its defeat. If reci- 
procity was too important a matter to he 
decided without an appeal to the people, is 
not the naval policy also toe important to be 
established by a House that came into power 
on an altogether different issue? If obstruction 
by time-killing speeches was patriotic then, 
is it any less patriotic now? 

The debate lasted several months. Sir 
Robert refused to hold a popular election to 
ascertain the popular will on his naval policy, 


*| and obstinately refused also to yield to obstruc- 


tion. In order to overcome the opposition, he 
introduced and carried through an amendment 
of the rules that gives the majority power to 
close debate—a power that almost every legis- 
lative assembly in the world has found it 
necessary to assume. 


® © 


THE NEED OF GOD. 


HIS ample, splendid, fruitful, energetic, 

prosperous America of ours is not, per- 

haps, conscious enough of all its needs. 
It has many of them, but none is greater or 
more pressing than its need of God. 

This is not an arraignment of our morals. 
For all our outery against political and finan- 
cial corruption, we are, as the world goes, a 
moral people. We are a generous people, 
a kindly people, a sympathetie people, ready 
to respond abundantly to the appeal of any 
form of want or suffering. 

But this habitual kindliness and conventional 
morality, on which we pride ourselves too 
much, covers but cannot hide the deeper need 
of which The Companion wishes to speak. 
Look back at the past, at the history of all 
the nations of the world; how many peoples 
do you find who show in their common daily 
lives as little sense as we show to-day of 
what you may call, if you will, ‘‘the not- 
ourselves,’’ ‘‘ the spiritual mystery,’’ ‘‘ the 
divine’? There is no better name to call it 
by than ‘*God.’’ 

We have churches, you protest. So we 
have. But there are some who do not go to 
them, and not all of those who do go, listen. 
And what is far more important, in most 
cases God is left in the church. Who names 
His. Name in the rush of business or in the 
tumult of pleasure? How many of us—writer, 
lawyer, doctor, broker, politician, or club- 
woman—connect the thought of Him with 
any absorbing interest of our lives? 

There are various reasons for this. One is 
the real decay of belief, due to the subtle 
infusion of science, or misunderstood science, 
into all our thoughts. And there are others. 
But the most curious of all is an excess of 
reverence. From the time of the original 
Protestant revulsion against the undue famil- 
iarity of the middle ages with saints and 
things divine, there has been a growing tend- 
ency to remove God further and further from 
common daylight and common dust and toil 
and common tears and laughter into the 
shadow of shrines and the dim odor of sanc- 
tuaries, until we have taken Him from all 
contact with our real lives, where everything 
must dwell that is to touch us with any vital 
power. 

The process has gone on so quietly that we 
have not been conscious of it, has gone on so 
far that we have lost all appreciation of its 
Significance; yet it offers one of the greatest 
problems that the twentieth century has tc 
deal with, greater far than any political or 


























May 7th, an attempt was made to cut out the | 
clause referring to labor-unions and farmers, | 
without telephones; but no nation has ever | but the motion was lost by a vote of thirty- 


flouri tri hed | one to forty-two. The Republicans and two 
pe Bape = on Democrats supported the motion, and two) 


Republicans and the Democrats opposed it. 


oo & ¢ * 


APANESE IN CALIFORNIA.—On May 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


1ith, Mr. Bryan, the Secretary of State, 
UPPLANTING THE CAMEL.—An Eng- 


acting for the President, asked Governor 
Johnson of California to veto the alien land- 

lish resident of Cairo has designed an auto- ~ m of Colltienin t ve Anca sedbsores 
mobile for use in the desert. 


It has very holding bill, on the ground that the Japanese 
has ‘‘presented an earnest protest’’ 

large, strong wheels, with wide tires of heavy ambassador presen pro 

leather specially tanned. The wheels do not 


economic problem. A nation can get on with- 
out kings, without navies, without air-ships, 


against it. He wished legislation delayed so 
that he might deal with the question diplo- 
matically. On May 14th, the governor replied 
that he intended to sign the bill, as no nation 
has any just cause for complaint against it. 

a 


ApaEus IN ARIZONA.—On May 12th, the 
Arizona Senate passed the bill prohibiting | 
aliens who have not declared their intention 
to become citizens from owning land in the | 
state. The bill, which was passed by the | 
House on May 5th, is virtually the same as | 
the act of Congress of 1897, that regulated the | 
holding of land by aliens in the territories. 


& 








sink into the sand. The new automobile, 
which is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion from the Jllustrirte Zeitung, has made 
several successful trial trips in the neighbor- 
hood of Cairo, and its swift, even motion over M{EXICO.—Gea. Victoriano Huerta, who on | 
the drifted sands is in striking contrast to the February 18th became provisional presi- 
slow, swaying gait of the camel. Itis possible| dent of Mexico, after the assassination of 
that the successor to the ‘‘ship of the desert’’ | President Madero, has not succeeded in sup- 
has at last been found. pressing insurrection. Rebel bands are at 
& large in northern Mexico, and disorder is gen- | 


WIRELESS ELECTRIC gas-|% Americans pon 7 

LIGHTER.—The use of Hertzian waves their lives nor their prop- 
is by no means limited to wireless telegraphy, erty are prot ected, Presi- 
and many ways will undoubtedly be found to dent Huerta, h sees 
utilize them to perform mechanical operations pretends to have suneed 
at a distance or in inaccessible places. Natur the government . from 
describes a new wireless contrivance for light- bankruptcy, and to have 
ing and extinguishing gas at a distance. The begun th > * eorganization | 
gas-burner is fitted with a small receiver tuned of the army so effectively 
to receive only electric waves of a certain that he will nen be aie 
length. These waves set in motion the mechan- | to sentese ote He sed 
ism that turns on and lights the gas. The new request ed that. his gov- 
device can be applied to any number of lights; 


. ernment be officially | 
it will probably be used first to light buoys : _ eo . y 
nti os te ton ible places. recognized by the United States. Great 


Britain has already recognized it. On May 
cd 8th, at an interview with Mr. Henry Lane 
USSIAN WATERWAYS.~—It is reported | Wilson, the American ambassador, President | 
in Europe that a foreign company has | Huerta, according to the official report, told | 
agreed to furnish capital to construct a canal | Mr. Wilson that all urgent matters could be | 
connecting the Dnieper and Duna rivers, “attended to under the existing arrangement, | | 
probably not far from Smolensk, in western | but that other matters must be postponed, | 
central Russia, and will open a route by water because ‘‘the government of Mexico has no per- | 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic. The canal | sonality before the government of the United | 
will probably cost more than $235, 000,000. | States. ”* It is understood to be the purpose 
It is expected to promote the exportation | of President Wilson to delay formal recognition 
of Russian corn, timber, ores, and oil, and | |until a president has been constitutionally 
the importation of coal, for it should have | |elected. A bill has been introduced in the 
the effect of lowering the freight charges | | Mexican senate, providing for a presidential 
across Russia to Hamburg and England from | election in October. 
one-third to one-half. It will lead to the| ® 
development of the ports of Riga on the|" THE TARIFF BILL.—On May 8th, one 
Baltic, and Kherson on the Black Sea. Besides | month after its introduction, the House of 
this canal, another one linking the systems of | Representatives passed the new tariff bill. 
two great rivers—the Volga of Russia, and the | It was considered in the Democratic caucus 
Obi-Irtish of western Siberia — has recently | 
been proposed. The length of this waterway 
would be 1,100 miles. It is planned to have 
it accommodate vessels 350 feet long, and of 
five and one-half feet draft. 


& 


RADICATING TYPHOID FEVER.— 

The value of the new antityphoid vaccine 
in preventing typhoid fever has been clearly 
shown in actual practise on a large scale. The 
vaceine has been given to thousands of men 
in the United States army and navy, and in 
the French army, as well as to many physi- 
cians and nurses whose duties bring them into 
contact with typhoid fever patients in large | 
hospitals. The records show that inoculation | 
gives any one immunity from the disease, even 
when constantly exposed to it. Although the 
exact length of the period of immunity is not 
known, it is at least a year. Now, typhoid | | 
germs cannot live long in water or in soil, and | & 


they cannot survive for more than a few months | : 
R. H. OLIN YOUNG, Republican, mem- 
when exposed to the elements during warm | M ber of Congress from the Twelfth Michigan 


weather. Since persons rendered immune | 'D 
istrict, resigned his seat on May 10th. When 
cannot contract the disease for a year or more, | re rao cat April, his right t the cent 


‘it follows,’’ says the Scientific American, was contested by Mr. William J. MeDonald, | 
‘that by carrying out systematic immunization | e Progressive candidate. Mr. Young was | 
during the winter months, there would be so | elected, on the face of the returns, because 458 | 
few typhoid cases the following summer that | votes for Mr. McDonald in one county were 


the disease would be virtually eradicated. ml 1 = 
Many believe that the terrible scourge of | Guwn om, me Ge omy spelled | 


typhoid fever in this country could be annihi- | tion, Mr. Seen ams tan my ey pay wd | 
lated if for a few years the health boards in that he was morally entitled to the seat, for 
every state were authorized to administer anti- ' there was no doubt of the intention of the, 


typhoid vaccine to every citizen. | voters to elect his opponent. 


eo % & a | 

a large company of men representing | 

CURRENT: EVENT S| | Great Britain and the British colonies came | 
HE SUNDRY CIVIL BILL that Presi-| to the United States to make arrangements | 
dent Taft vetoed a short time before the | with an American committee for celebrating | 
last Congress adjourned because it carried a | the 100th anniversary of the treaty of Ghent, | 
‘rider’? forbidding the Attorney-General to | that ended the War of 1812. The visiting 
use any of the money appropriated for his | Englishmen were entertained in several large 
department in prosecuting labor-unions or | cities, where great interest was shown in the | 
farmers’ organizations for violation of the anti- | plan to call the attention of the world to the 
trust laws, has been repassed by the present fact that the great English-speaking nations 
Congress. While it was before the Senate, on | have kept the peace for 100 years. 
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AMBASSADOR WILSON 








for two weeks, where it | 
was thoroughly discuseéd | 
and amended. Then it 
was reported back to the | 
House, and agreed to, 
section by section, with- 
out any changes except 
those offered by the com- 
mittee. The Republicans 
proposed many amend- | 
ments, but the Democratic 
majority voted them down | 
because, as Chairman | 
Underwood of the ways and means committee 
| said, the Democrats intend to make the new | 
| tariff themselves. When the bill was sent to 
| the Senate, it was referred to the finance com- | 
| mittee, of which Senator Simmons of North | 
| Carolina is chairman. The committee expects 
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SENATOR SIMMONS 





| reporting it. 


| 


| coated tongue and loss of appetite, of many years 





|to consider the bill about a month before |. 
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COMFORT FOR SORE HANDS 
AND ITCHING, ACHING FEET 

Cutieura soap, assisted by Cuticura ointment, is 
superior to all other skin soaps for preserving the 
hands, preventing redness, roughness and chapping, 
and imparting in a single night that velvety softness 
and whiteness so much desired by women. For those 
whose occupations tend to injure the hands or who 
suffer from dry, fissured, itching, feverish palms, and 
shapeless nails, with painful finger-ends, Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment are wonderful. This pure, 
sweet and economical treatment is equally successful 
for tired, itching, aching, irritated feet. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin, post- 
free. Address ‘*‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 


STAMPS, 125,Chinz, *c..stamp dictionary & list, 2c. fag) 
BOYS BE A GOOD PITCHER! 


You can throw any curve with our Curver. Fits 

any hand; easily concealed. Send 25c today. 

“How to Play Baseball,” with instructions for Curving FREE 

with each Curver. MERIDEN MPG. CO., Box 4, Lincoln, Neb. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 

A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc 

ture and writing of the Short-§ tory taux hit by J. Berg 




















250-page catalogue fr oe. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department $1, Springfield, Mass. 





“LIKE MAGIC” 
NEW FOOD MAKES WONDERFUL CHANGES. 





When a man has suffered from dyspepsia so 
many years that he can’t remember when he had 
a natural appetite, and then hits on a way out of 
trouble he may be excused for saying “it acts 
like magic.” 

When it is a simple, wholesome food instead of 
any one of a large number of so called remedies 
in the form of drugs, he is more than ever likely 
to feel as though a sort of miracle has been 
performed. 

A Chicago man, in the delight of restored diges- 
tion, puts it in this way: 

“Like magic, fittingly describes the manner in 
which Grape-Nuts relieved me of poor digestion, 


standing. 

“T tried about every medicine that was recom- 
mended to me, without relief. Then I tried 
Grape-Nuts on the suggestion of a friend. By 
the time I had finished the fourth package, my 
stomach was all right, and for the past two 
months, I have been eating with a relish, anything 
set before me. That is something I had been 
unable to do previously for years. 

“T am stronger than ever and I consider the 
effects of Grape-Nuts on a weak stomach as some- 
thing really wonderful. It builds up the entire 
body as well as the brain and nerves.” Name 
given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the | 
little book, ‘“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears | 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and | 
full of human interest. | 








Happiness 









Mellin’s 
Food 


is a guarantee of health and 
happiness. By bringing strength 
and vigor to thousands of infants 
Mellin’ Food has for nearly fifty 
years established itself perma- 
nently in the confidence of its 
users. 
White today for our book, 


“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 


~~» Sent free on request. 
Mellin's Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Formula 


It was only thirty years ago that 


Gerhard Mennen perfected the 
formula for the toilet powder 
which now bears his name, and 
placed upon the market the frst 


Borated Talcum. So great was 
the need for such a powder, and 
so well did that powder fill the 
need, that Mennen’s Talcum 
was soon known the world over. 
At that time the old-fashioned 
rice and vegetable powders and 
“starch bags’’ were in use, but their 
drawbacks were many, and it wasnot 
long before the merits of Mennen's 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder were 
appreciated, and it took its rightful 
place in the front rank —a position 
which it has continuously held since. 


Mennen’s is the safest and most 
effective toilet powder, because it is 
made of the finest talcum, thoroughly 
cleansed and bolted, and is medicated 
scientifically, according to a proven 
formula, to insure the proper anti- 
septic and soothing effect. 


Mennen’s is just 
what theskin needs 
in hot weather. It 
absorbs perspira- 
tion and thus cools 
the skin; it relieves summerstickiness, 
and keeps the skin smooth and com- 
fortable; it is so delicately perfumed 
that it does not irritate the skin, yet 
leaves it slightly fragrant. Itprev ents 
chafing andinstantly relievesitching. 
It allays all odors of perspiration 
and leaves the skin in an antiseptic 
condition, 


Mennen’ss 


Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


For sale everywhere 25c 
or by mail postpaid. 


Just what you 
have always 
wanted for 
your skin. 


Sample tin 4c; or 
for 15c, postpaid, 
we will send you 
our “Week End 
Kit,” composed of 
sample packages of 
talcum powder, 
toilet soap, cream 
dentifrice, etc. 
Gerhard Mennen 
Co., 20 Orange St. 
Newark, N.J. 
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MEMORIAL # * DAY 


JOHN KELLOGG’S FAILURE. 


EACON John Kel- 
D logg, who sat in 

the second pew from 
the front, was generally 
the first man to shake the 
hand of the young minister 
after the sermon. The 
deacon’s words of commen- 


! \\ 
(iN 
Wan xr) dation were hearty, and 


i 
USSav ‘aes they carried more weight 


than most words of praise, for the old man 
had lived a few years in the city, and had 
heard some famous preachers. 

He had been a successful farmer, with 
money in the bank, but he had been ambi- 
tious to move to town and go into business. 
When he was somewhat past middle age, he 
had let his farm, gone to town, and entered 
into a partnership with two other men. But 
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after three years the business had failed. 


So John Kellogg came back to the farm 
and began to pay off his debts. It took him 
a long time to do it, and when they were all 
paid, he was an old man, and his ambition 
was gone. Nothing remained to him except 
his farm and his seat in the church. 

The young minister had heard the story 
of those few years in the city, and once, 
while attending a conference there, he had 
met some one who had known John Kellogg. 
What he heard thrilled him with admiration. 
He resolved that when he returned home he 
would go to John Kellogg and tell him what 
sort of man he had discovered him to be. 

Before the conference meetings were over, 
he received a telegram, and he hastened 
back, only to find that John Kellogg was 
dead. But what he had learned too late to 
tell him to his face, he told beside his coffin. 
Part of it the people knew—but not all. 

It was the dishonesty of John Kellogg’s 
partners that had wrecked the business. 
Legally each partner was liable for the entire 
indebtedness, but the other two had hidden 
their property. John Kellogg might have 
escaped by the payment of his third, but he 
had refused to do that, because, he said, the 
people who trusted the firm had trusted him. 

The debt was three times what in fairness 
he should have paid. But for honor’s sake 
he had plowed corn year by year till he had 
paid the last dollar. When that was done, 
he was an old man. But had he failed? 


THE “QUEER” HAPPINESS OF 
MOTHERS. 


TIRED mother was on 
A her way home in a 

trolley-car, after a long 
afternoon of shopping in 
town. She had bought trousers 
for one boy, shoes for another, 
and a hat for one of the girls. 
So many little bodies there 
were to clothe, so many little 
mouths to feed, so many young 
minds to direct, so many im- 
mortal souls to inspire! They 
were good children, but Phil. was mischievous, 
Bert was quick-tempered, and Kathie—was it true 
that Kathie was growing a little wild? 

Could she keep patient and firm? Would good 
come out of it all? Would she live to see her chil- 
dren rise up and call her blessed? 

She leaned her head against the window, and 
closed her eyes. Then the sound of voices came to 
her ears. A man and woman in the seat behind 
her were talking together. Evidently they were 
friends who had not met for some time. 

“Yes, mother died two years ago,” the man said, 
soberly. 

The woman’s reply was inaudible. 

“No, she worked hard down to the very last. 
We hoped she might have an easy time before she 
went, she had slaved over us for so many years; 
but her easy time never came. 

“Yes, Ben pulled through that all right—no, it 
never troubled her. She never doubted for a 
minute that he’d do well. She had great faith in 
us boys, and that’s what made it seem so hard 
that she had to go just as we all began to do well.” 





“She always seemed happy,” the woman’s voice | 


said, doubtfully. 

“She was. It’s queer. We were talking about 
it last Sunday. My wife and I go over to Ben’s 
Sunday afternoons, and Harry and Lil come up 
and bring Eva,—mother loved that child as if she 
were her own,—and Lon generally gets round with 
Bess and their boys. 

““*Wouldn’t mother have been proud if she’d 
lived to see Lon where lie is now?’ says Harry. 

“She couldn’t have been any prouder of him 
than she was all her life,’ Ben says, ‘and I don’t 
know that she could have been any happier than 


she was.’ She always had to work, and she had a | 


hard life, but she was happy in spite of it all. 
Isn’t it queer?” 

“Yes,” said the woman’s voice, as she rose to 
leave the car, ‘it is queer.” 

The mother who had been tired, but who was tired 
no longer, smiled. To her that other mother’s 
happiness did not seem to be “queer” at all. It 
seemed to be the inevitable working out of a 
beautiful law. 
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REFORMING A CRIMINAL. 


TTACHED to the packs of foxhounds that hunt 
A the wild hill-country on both sides of the 
border between England and Scotland is a 

little band of terriers, whose business it is to 
follow up the chase, to go to ground when required, 


and to drive or draw out the fox. Such a dog was | 


Pompey, part of whose history is related by a 


























Bow the head ; 


Now they are still, 


In the Spring hours, 


Has sounded loud and 


Where the green grass 


| contributor to the English Country Life. Pompey 
| was a mischievous creature, and more than one 
| eat had reason to regret having attracted his 
notice. 

| He also acquired a taste for mutton, but so cun- 
ning and stealthy were his methods that he had 
committed the crime of sheep-killing several times 
| before he was caught red-handed. us convicted, 
we sent him out toa hill farm where there was a 











POMPEY AND THE RAM. 


man who knew how to break dogs from annoying 
sheep. The old shepherd promised that within a 
week Pompey would not “bide in the same field 
| with a sheep.” 
When the shepherd began the treatment, an 
innocent-looking little terrier might have been 
| seen chained up to the lowest rail in the sheep- 
| folds. A number of alert Cheviot rams kept him 
under constant surveillance, while they snorted 
and stamped their feet threateningly. 
After an hour or two of this, Pompey was chained 
to one of the rams, and the shepherd drove the 
pair backward and forward. he terrier was 
dragged about like an old shoe. Whenever he got 
on his legs the ram charged and butted him until 
his ribs were nearly cracked. Then, as he still 
showed signs of fight, the gate was opened, and 
the ram rushed out to join his companions. The 
rams were driven round and round the yard, and 
the unresisting little terrier was dragged ignomin- 
| wy behind, until hardly a breath was left in his 
| poor battered little body. 
He was given a respite of some hours, and in the 
| afternoon they took him out again and tied him up 
{in a gateway, through which a flock of sheep was 
driven back and forth over him. At the end of 
three days of this course of treatment he was dis- 
charged, quite cured. He was never again known 
to cast so much as a glance at a sheep. 

| 
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PAYING FOR PROMPTNESS. 


| RUCE Lingo thought he knew carpenters; 
anyway, he knew the preliminaries that some 
of them are accustomed to observe before 
| they get finally to work. But his knowledge was 
not quite so complete as he thought it was. 
Early one morning Lingo went to Lem Hicks, 
who did odd jobs round town. 
“I’ve got a little piece of work down at the house 
I want you to do this morning,” he said. 
Lem finished chewing a bi of his breakfast 
| that he had brought to the door with him, and 


Sleeping the sleep eternal that they love, 
While great clouds like white banners wave above. 


Nay! for | see them marching when the Spring 
Wakes with old burgeoning. 

Over the hilltops comes a mighty host, 

Troops of the blossoms of the May-time weather, 
The blue and gray together! 

All ancient feeling lost; 

Battalions and vast regiments of flowers 


Wakened because the trumpet of the year 


Their love is shining in each daisy’s face, 
Their hearts are beating in each lovely place 


Sings when their light feet pass. 
The army of the dead! 
Ye are their souls in the rich May-time hours! 
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They are asleep — our valiant dead ; 


The daisies cover them, the crocus comes 
In silence to their tombs. 

No more they hear loud drums 

And trumpets and wild bugles on the hill. 


clear ! 


O living flowers, 





looked culatively past Lingo at nothing in ps - 
ticular. But after mature deliberation, he replied: 
“T reckon I can do it, Mr. Lingo.” 
“You have a saw, I apes ?” Lingo asked him. 
“Why, yes, of course I have,” replied the car- 
penter. 
“And a hammer?” 


ingo. 

“P paproee you own a square ?” 

“Well, I should think so.” Lem was growing 
indignant. 

- t is all you will need,” said Lingo. “I have 
the lumber already there.” 

Then putting his hand into his ket, he took 
out a f-dollar, and offered it to the carpenter. 

“What is that for?” asked Hicks. 
1 “That is » pay you for bringing your tools the 

am in 


t. 
, -* aaa at eight o’clock Hicks arrived with his 
ools. 

“T see it worked,” remarked Lingo to his wife, 
with satisfaction. ‘1 knew I should have to pay 
him for that wasted hour anyway, and I had rather 
| pay it, and get the work done. It always takes 
| a carpenter an hour to come, squint his eye at a 
| board, rub his hands on his overalls, and then go 

back and get his tools.” 
f-hour, even forty-five minutes passed, 
and there was no sound of hammering. 

Lingo went out to investigate. he hammer 
and saw and square were just where they had 
been dropped ; but there was no carpenter in sight. 

He was fast getting angry when Hicks came 
leisurely across the corner of the lawn from the 
je with a three-cornered paper package in his 
and. 

“IT had to go down-town, and get some nails,” 
he explained, without a smile. 
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JOHN JORDAN’S RIDE. 


OHN Jordan was an obscure, uneducated sol- 
J dier in the Civil War, yet as we read his story 

in the Boston Globe, we understand what 
the sage meant who said, ‘“‘When I have been 
reading Homer, all men look like giants.” 


While Col. James A. Garfield was advancing 
from the Ohio up the Big Sandy River valley in his 
expedition against Gen. Humphrey Marshall, he 
learned that the Confederates outnumbered him. 
| They also held a strong defensive position. 

To defeat them he must have reénforcements. 
The nearest available regiment—Col. Jonathan 
Cranor’s—was at Paris, one hundred miles away. 
| A message must be carried to it, through a country 
| mostly hostile. 

There were plenty of brave fellows in Garfield’s 
Ohio and Kentucky volunteers, but the messenger 
must have special knowledge of the country. 
Colonel Garfield was a good judge of men, and 
when a lank, sallow Kentucky mountaineer of 

| thirty was brought to his tent as a candidate for 
| the perilous mission, he felt instinctively that he 
had found the right man. The volunteer’s name 
| was John Jordan. He came from “the head of 
| Baine”—a small creek in that region. 

| ‘*Why did you come into the war?” asked 
| Colonel Garfield. 

_“To do my sheer for the kentry,” said the man, 

simply. “I didn’t drive no bargain wi’ th’ Lord,” 
| he added. “1 gn Him my life square out.” 

“Will you die rather than let the despatch be 


" IV ‘i 
“ Ww 7 
Armed with a carbine and a brace of revolvers, 


{ 





“Sure.” He looked with some astonishment at 


! first trip. a hurry this morning.” | 
“All right,” said Hicks, and put the half-dollar 
into his pocke 





and mounted on a swift horse, Jordan rode out 
of the camp at midnight. The message, written 
on tissue, and tightly rolled, had been cast into 
the heart ofa bullet. He had scarcely left camp 
when a spy slipped past the sentinels, and hur- 
ried to the Confederates up the river. 

At daylight Jordan was at the house of a 
friend, where he must lie until night. It was a 
lonely log cabin in a forest clearing. Its owner 
was in the Union service, and his wife lived 
there alone. She let Jordan in, and showed him 
to the “spare” chamber. His horse was con- 
cealed in the woods. 

To guard against surprise, the woman sent a 
negro out on a. mule to watch the road. At noon 
he rode wildly back, with news that Confederate 
ag were coming—‘“twenty ob ’em.” 

Jordan had no time to slipaway. He gave the 
bullet to the woman, and e her swear that if 
he died she would carry it to Colonel Cranor. 
Then he was ready for the enemy, who were 
already pounding at the door. 

The woman called out, “What ye want?” 

“The man as come from Garfield’s camp—John 
Jordan, from th’ head o’ Baine.” 

“Ye carn’t hev him f’r th’ askin’!” called back 
Jordan. 

They demanded the despatch. ? 

“I’ve nothin’ but my life that I’ll give up, and 
ef ye take that ye’ll hev to pay my price—six 0’ 

ourn. 


4 ponte Jordan, through a chink, saw some 
of them felling a tree with which to batter down 
the door. Others were riding about the clearing. 
A guard of two stood close by. Suddenly the 
horses of these two reared and bolted, terrified 
by a red-and-yellow petticoat that Jordan waved 
in their faces as he opened the door and rushed 


out. 

In an instant he was over the barn-yard fence. 
A trooper who followed him fell dead from his 
saddle. The horse of a second went down. 

Meanwhile Jordan had disappeared in the 

-dense undergrowth of the forest. 

That night an owl hooted persistently in the 
woods behind the cabin. The woman crept out 
and made for the sound. She had the bullet. It 
was soon in Jordan’s hand, and he rode away. 

The next day at noon Jordan reached the 
house of a Union man, who lent him a fresh 
horse. That night at twelve he was at Paris, 
and the next day Colonel Cranor marched to the 
relief of Garfield. 

& & 


HIS EXPLANATION. 


RAND Whitlock relates in the American 

Magazine an experience of his grand- 

father’s that well illustrates Lincoln’s 
kindly consideration for those about him: 


My grandfather, Mr. Brand, did not go with his 
regiment to the West. He had been transferred 
to the commissary department, and he remained 
with the Army of the Potomac until the close of 
the war. It was about some detail connected 
with his duties in that department that, in 1865, 
he had the interview with President Lincoln that 
I so much liked to hear him tell about. 
It was not in the course of his military duties 
that he went to see the commander -in -chief; 
whatever those duties were, they were quickly 
discharged at the War Department, so that, in the 
hours of freedom remaining to him before he went 
back to the front, he did what vote | one likes to 
do in Washington—he went to see the President. 
His old friend Chase presented him to Mr. 
Lincoln, but their conversation was soon inter- 
rupted by the entrance of an aid who announced 
the arrival in the White House grounds of an 
Indiana regiment that was passing through 
Washington, and that wanted a speech from the 
President. 
Lincoln complied, and as he rose to go out, he 
asked my grandfather to accompany him, and 
they continued their talk on the way. But when 
they stood in the White House portico, and the 
regiment beheld the President, and saluted him 
with its lifted cheers, the aid stepped to my 
grandfather’s side, and much to his chagrin,—for 
he had been held by the President while he finished 
a story,—told him that it would be necessary for 
him to drop a few paces to the rear. 
It was a little contretemps that embarrassed my 

grandfather, but Lincoln, with his fine and delicate 

erception, divined the whole situation, and met 
t with that kindness which was so great a part of 
the humanness in him. by saying: 
“You see, Mr. Brand, ey might not know which 
was the President.” 
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A THOROUGH SKEPTIC. 


T= cloak-rooms of the Houses of Congress 
are famous market-places for the exchange 
of humor, and now and then a good story 
finds its way through them into the legislative hall 
itself, and so into the solid type of the Congres- 
sional Record. Here is one told by Mr. Heflin of 
Alabama, to the delight of his colleagues: 


I am reminded of a story of old Uncle po ang 
A friend said, “Uncle Johnny, —— are going to 
build a railroad through this settlement,” and 
Uncle Johnny replied, “My judgment is they will 
never build it.” 

But his friend said, “They are surveying, now 
just a few miles from here,” to which Uncle 

ohnny observed, “‘There is a sight of difference 
between road-surveying and road-building.”’ 

“Well, Uncle Johnny,” said his friend, a few 
weeks later, “they are digging dirt over on the 
hill now,” and the old man replied, “Dirt-digging 
and road-completing are two powerful different 
propositions.” 

Finally his friend said, ‘“‘Uncle Johnny, they 
have got the road made; they have finished the 
track, and the train has arrived; the engine is out 
there’on the track now. Go and look at it.” 

Uncle Johnny went out and looked at it; cold 
and lifeless the engine stood ; and when they asked, 
“What do you think of it now, Uncle Johnny?” he 
said, ““They’ll never budge ’er. Why,” he says, 
“I don’t see any traces or singletrees, and besides 
that, it ain’t a fit track for mules, nohow.” ? 

“But you see,” his friend said, “they are going 
to run it with steam. They will unite the forces of 
wood and water and fire, and send it down the track 
pulsing like a thing of life.’ But Uncle Johnny 
said with conviction, ‘“‘They’ll never budge her.” 

At last, when they had got steam up, the engine 
went down the track, whistle blowing and sparks 


ng. 
veWell, Uncle Johnny,” said the man, ‘‘what do 
you say now?” And he replied, ‘By golly, they’ll 
never stop her!”’ 
& & 


ALTERING THE MODEL TO FIT 
THE PICTURE. 


N his later years Frederick William, King of 
| Prussia, was sorely afflicted with gout. The 

twinges of pain aggravated his naturally iras- 
cible temper. During the attacks he was accus- 
tomed to divert his mind by painting. His models 
were always soldiers. 


One day he kept a tall grenadier posing for a 
long time. At length the picture was finished. 
The king turned to the man, and in a terrible 
voice asked, “What do you think of that?” 

“The cheeks are redder than mine,” was the 
hesitating reply. 

“Tl soon fix that!” thundered the old xing. 

So he seized his brush, and painted both cheeks 
of the terrified grenadier a brilliant red. 
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sweet is the love that we bring. To  sol-diers who loved their fair coun-try so well, Of thee to - day we sing. 
bear. With hearts full of praise for our sol-diers so true, Handsfull of flow-ers so fair. 


love is the mes-sage we 
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THEIR MESSENGER. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 

ICK and Lula sat on the door-step, and 
Guard lay at their feet, with his nose 
between his paws. 

Dick heaved a sigh. ‘‘Lula,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d 
rather have a sprained knee on the Fourth of 
July than on Memorial day !’’ 

‘*T wish that you had waited, ’’ answered his 
sister. ‘*There! The last of the procession 
has gone round the bend!’’ 

A year ago these two had marched with the 
slow throng that moved from the village to the 
cemetery. But now Dick could only hobble, 
and there was no one else to go with Lula. 

The children sat and stared at their rose- 
bush, which was crimson with velvet roses—the 
roses that Dick and Lula had watched from 
the time that they were tiny buds, and that 
they had hoped to see in full bloom on Memo- 
rial day. 

‘*Let’s send Guard,’’ said Lula, suddenly. 
‘*He’ll go. Doesn’t he go to drive home the 
cow from the field next the cemetery ?’’ 

Her brother listened a little doubtfully, but 
ten minutes later Lula, with basket and shears, 
was gathering the rich red blooms, while Dick 
Sat with a tablet resting on his well knee, and 
wrote a message. Both had forgotten their 
disappointment. 

Having heard his name, Guard knew that 
something would shortly be given him to do, 
and he rose now and stood by, alert and eager. 
They tied the note to his collar, and put the 
handle of the basket into his mouth. 





‘*Go for the cow, Guard!’’ cried Dick, and 
he clapped his hands sharply, as he always 
did to start the dog on this errand. ‘‘ You see,’’ 
he added, to Lula, ‘‘it’s not deceiving him, 
because he would go with the roses if he under- 
stood. ’’ 

‘Guard’s tail wagged violently, and his ears 
pricked up. Perhaps in his dog heart he 
wondered why Buttercup must be brought 
home at noon. He did not hesitate, however, 
but trotted away briskly, holding the handle 
firmly in his mouth. The children watched 
him go down the yard and along the road as 
far as they could see him. They knew that to 
reach the pasture he must pass by the proces- 
sion, and they felt sure that some one would 
spy the note and read its message: 

Dear Friend, please take this dog’s flowers and 
put them in the cemetery. 

Dick and Lula Brown. 

An hour they waited, two patient little fig- 
ures in the sweet sunshine. Their rose-bush 
looked rather bare, but it waved happily. 
Mother, within the house, could hear the 
earnest hum of their talk. 

‘*The crowd’s coming back very early,’’ 
said Lula, suddenly. ‘‘Look what a dust!’’ 

The cloud of dust came up the road rapidly, 
but began to clear away at their gate. Out 
of it two objects scampered. ‘‘Well!’’ Dick 
cried. ‘‘Guard and Buttercup!’’ 

So it was—Buttercup in front, with her 
head down, angry at being forced from her 
grazing at such an hour; and behind her, trot- 
ting in dignified haste, came Guard, with the 
basket empty in his mouth. 

‘*Oh,’’ the children cried to each other, in 
concert, ‘‘do you s’pose he’s lost our flowers 
and spent all his time bringing home that 
cow ?”? 

Guard, after chasing the cow into her pen, 
walked pompously to the door-step and set 
down his burden. In the bottom of the basket 
lay a note. 

The message was plainly printed so that 
Dick could read it without any trouble. It ran: 

Dear Dick and Lula Brown. I read your letter 
addressed to “The Procession,” and did what you 


asked. When the dog came past me again, driving 
a cow, I knew he was on his way home, and so I 








gave him the basket. I think that you have the 
most beautiful flowers and the smartest dog in 
the world. A Friend. 


**Good old Guard!’’ cried Dick, and Lula 
turned to hug the dusty messenger. But 
Guard, his duty done, was asleep on the cool 
grass; even his tail was as still as a mouse. 
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THE SPARROW’S GREEN THREAD 
By Edith Marion Cleaver. 


UCIE and Sophie, two little playmates, each 
had a knitting-spool. This was a spool 
with four pins pounded into it; they wove 

a loop of zephyr or yarn over each pin until a 
loose rope was made. They had a great many 
colors and shades in their ropes, but Sophie 
had twenty-seven colors, whereas Lucie had 
only twenty-six. 

‘*There isn’t so much difference in the length 
of our ropes,’’ said Lucie, ‘‘when you stop to 
think that you’ve one more color than I have, 
is there?’’ 

**No, that’s so,’? answered Sophie. ‘‘The 
burnt red is the only kind I have that you 
haven’t in yours. But isn’t it pretty, Lucie? 
Don’t you just love it?’’ Sophie held it up 
and admired it. 

After her playmate had gone home, Lucie 
wished that she had a color that Sophie did not 
have. 

‘*Of course, if I had a lot,’’ she thought, 
**I’d give her a piece; but if I just had a 
little, she couldn’t blame me for keeping it 
all. She does love that burnt red.’’ 

Then, as if in answer to her wish, a funny 
thing happened. Father Sparrow came flying 
along, carrying in his bill a light green thread. 
Do you know what color the buds are in 
April, when they are peeping out at the ends 
of the trees? The thread was exactly that 
shade of green. She watched Father Sparrow 


was frightened at Lucie, or perhaps he did not 
hold the string very firmly in his mouth, for 





joyously into the house to show it to her 
mother. After her mother had heard the story, 
she said, ‘‘But I’m just a little bit sorry for 
Mr. Sparrow. ’’ 

‘*O mother, ’’ said Lucie, impatiently, ‘‘any 
color will do for sparrows. Sophie’s rope is 
longer than mine; besides, this is such a 
beautiful green. How do you know that spar- 
rows know one color from another ?’”’ 

“Of course,’’ admitted mother, ‘‘the spar- 
rows never told me; but suppose Mrs. Sparrow 
was expecting it, and they saw you pick it up. 
Wouldn’t it be fun to put it out and see if they 
would come and get it again?’’ 

**T don’t want to,’’ said Lucie. 
| want to one bit. Must I?’’ 

‘*No. You can do as you please, but that 
is what I should do.’’ 

Lucie sat down on the porch and began to 
knit the new color into her rope. It looked 
very pretty next to the dark red, and she was 
so busy that it was supper-time before she 
knew it. 

Father came out to call herin. ‘*Well, how’s 
the rope to-day—it surely does grow.’’ 

Lucie held it up for him to see, and her fore- 
head puckered a little as she told him about 
the silk thread. 

‘*Whew!’’ he whistled. ‘*That’s the time 
you got ahead of Old Man Sparrow, poor 
chap.’’ 

‘*Why, father, do you think sparrows care 
about colors? I know little girls do. And this 
isn’t a bit like any of Sophie’s. I don’t believe 
it makes any difference to birds.’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know, ’’ answered father; ‘‘but 
you must admit, little daughter, that he had 
it first. Come in to supper.’’ 

That night it took Lucie a long time to get 
to sleep. She tossed, and turned her pillow 
| several times. 
| Very early the next morning Lucie was 
wakened by the sparrows cheeping just outside 
| her window. She remembered what she had 
| decided to do just before she went to sleep; 
| so she got out of bed and found her knitting- 
spool. She raveled the dark red, then the 
|new green, and then she dressed and hurried 
| down to the porch ; she twisted the green thread 
| on the blackberry-bush right beside the dining- 
|room window. She did not tie it very tight, 


*“*T don’t 





|and when she ran out again, it was gone. 
fly toward his half-finished nest. Perhaps he | 
| little girl in a story, some fairy would give 


‘*O mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘if I were only a 


|me another green string! I was hoping he 


the green thread fell down and caught on the | wouldn’t take it—but I gave him a fair 


sleeve of Lucie’s sweater. 


**It’s lovely!’’ cried Lucie. ‘‘It’s just as if 


chance. ’’ 
‘*Well, I’m not a fairy,’’ said her mother, 


a fairy had answered my wish!’’ and she ran | ‘‘but I’m going to the store this afternoon.’’ 
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Lady Elgin 
T he smallest watch 
made in America. 


Graduation Gifts 
to Inspire Success 


Good judgment and real re- 
gard for the graduate’s future 
is plainly shown in the gift of 
awatch. As a faithful com- 
panion, constant reminder 
of duty and real incentive 
to effort, a good watch, is 
needful. 


Because of its past perform- 
ances and present perfection 
let your gift be 


Che. 
Olgin atch 


Whether for girl or boy, maid 
or youth, a suitable Elgin 
model can be procured. Each 
is made for enduring service. 
Leading jewelers—Elgineers 
—display and sell them. See 
them at your Elgineer’s. - 







National 
Watch Co. 
Elgin, Ill. 


The thinnest watch 
made in America 
with an enamel dial. 
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obligingly did so; but by the time Simon had made 
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HIS CAREER. 


HERE is an old hilltop farm in a New Eng- | 
land village that is locally known by the odd 

name of “Size Three.” The original owner of it, 
Cyrus Follansbee, was the father of twin sons, | 
Simon and Silas, named for their paternal and 
maternal grandfathers. They looked as much | 
alike as twins could; only their parents could tell | 
one from the other, and people soon gave up trying, | 
since “Si” would do conveniently to address 
either. 

The father’s name having long been reduced to 
a similar abbreviation, it soon became a local joke 
to inform strangers, as they passed the place, that 
if they chose to shout at the farm gate, * yhere’ sCy 
Follansbee ?”’ they would be truthfully answered 
that he was in three different places at once. 
From this it came to be called “the farm of the 
three Si’s,” which was soon jocularly inverted and | 
condensed to “Size Three.” 

The twins were as different in disposition and 
ability as they were alike in appearance. Simon 
was slow and _ indecisive; Silas, quick, capable, 

and resolute. When first the two went “spar ing” 
among the village girls, tradition says that Silas 
seemed to be winning favor with the prettiest of 
three sisters, Emily, ‘ate, and Jane. 

Simon remonstrated. e 

“Do you mean you’re after Emily yourself, Si?” 
inquired his brother 

“T don’t know whether I be or whether I bain’t, 

yet, ” replied Simon, with reflective gravity. 
ae re al mighty fetchin’ girls—and me bein’ 
the eldest, seems ’s if ye might hold off while I 
look ’em over, and decide.” 

Silas, who was an admirer merely, not a lover, 


up his mind that it was really Kate he preferred, 

she was betrothed; while he yet waverec¢ between 
Jane and Emily,w ith the scale dipping toward Jane, 
she eloped; and before he had fully sw ung back 
to Emily, she went West to teach. 1e same traits 
that hindered him in matrimony hindered him in 
business, when he sold his share of the farm to 
Silas, and attempted to run a store. At length he 
frankly surrendered to fate, and came back to live 
at “Size Three” with Silas and his family. 

“?Tain’t that I ain’t a willin’ man,” he explained 
with dignified resignation, “but I’ve come to 
reco’nize the —~ o’ Providence, that laid out 
my career from the beginnin’ to be a twin, an 
uncle, and a bachelor.” 
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RETREAT IN DISORDER. 


N amusing story of the adventure that four men 
had with an irritable bull is told by a corre- 
spondent of the London Field. It contains a hint 
that may be useful to some reader who shall here- 
after find himself in a similar disagreeable situ- 
ation. 


The other night, the farmer who owns the fields 
in which I have the fishing came to say that I must 
beware of the bull, for he had found that the 
animal’s temper was getting bad. The bull had 
always greeted me with a threatening rumble 
whenever I passed near him, but as the farmer 
had assured me that the animal was gentle, 
although “it did make a little noise,” I took no 
notice of him. 

The farmer told me that he was quietly walking 
behind the herd when, without any wareing. © the 
bull turned and came straight at him lad a 
heavy club in his hands, and he struck the animal 
with all his might over the head and eyes several 
times, when the club broke. For the moment he 
did not know what to do, and thought it was all 
over with him, when he remembered that some one 
had told him that a bull would not attack you if 
_ lay down, so he threw himself flat on his 
ace and shouted for help, and three of his 
| — were not far off came running to the 
resc 

WwW nen they got within about twenty yards he 
told them to come on their hands and knees, and 
in this way they came up alongside of him. The 
question then was, what todo? They came to the 
conclusion that the only thing left was for all of 
them to retreat backward on their hands and 
knees. This they did, and the bull, never more 
than a yard off, ollowed them up with his head 
s htly on one side. Meanwhile he snorted and 

bellowed, and his eyes, showing all the whites, 
ae the farmer said, as if t ey would come 
outof hishead. At last the men reached the river- 
bank, slipped over the edge, and so escaped. 
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HORACE GREELEY’S KIND HEART. 


READER of The Companion sends us this 
interesting story of Horace Greeley, for the 
truth of which he can himself vouch: 


Soon after the close of the Civil War, while I 
was trying to a the health and strength I had 
lost in the Confe a orisons at Petersburg, 
Libby, and Salisbury, 1 visited my brother, who 
was the ge of a school at Port Jefferson, 
Long Island. On my return, I came across the 
Sound, and took the train at Bridgeport for New 
York. It was crowded, and I could find only 
standing-room. 

For a lon time I held on to the door-knob, 
swaying back and forth with the motion of the 
train. At length some one touched me on the 
shoulder, and I turned to face a gray-haired, be- 
nevolent man, who said, ““My boy, you have al 
on to that door-knob long enough. Let me have 
it, while you take my seat yonder.” 

1 thanked him, and sank wearily into the vacant | 
seat, while my benefactor in turn took his stand ‘7 
by the door and tried to keep his balance in spite 

the swaying of the car. 

As we neared the Rf we stopped at a station | 
for a few moments, and the sentinel at the door- | 
knob alighted. As soon as he stepped from the | 
car, he was surrounded by a group of men who 
seemed to know him well. I said to the man in | 
front of me, “Who is the gray-haired gentleman ?” 
and he replied, ‘*W hy, don’t you know him? That | 
is Horace Greeley.” } 

Imprisonment and suffering had worn me to 
mere skin and bone, and my lack of strength must 
have been a yparent to every one, but the others 
gave no heed. It was the tender-hearted, kindly | 
old editor, who saw in me one of Father Abraham’ 8 
boys, that sacrificed his own comfort for mine. | 
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AVOIDING THE ISSUE. | 


LOOM in the law office of Platt & Jones was | 
thick enough to cut. Clients were unknown, | 
and neither of the partners had any ready money. 
Nevertheless, at the close of day, Jones, who was 
young and audacious, approached the senior 
member of the firm, who was working out an 
imaginary case. 
“T say,” he began, nervily, “lend me five for a 
week, old man,’ 
The other shook his head, without looking vp. 
“T might do it for a weak old woman,” he said 
“but not for a weak old man.’ 


| Asthma what modern medical knowledge and skill can 


| HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. [Adv. 
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We know of no way to inform sufferers from Fish Bite Like hungry wolves 
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| do for the disease except to ask them through reputable fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
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oil your bicycle frequently with 3-in-One. Will 
make it run much easier and prevent wear. 


Also oil every part of your gun, inside and 
out, with 3-in-One, before and after shooting. 
3-in-One is g for almost everything— 
skates, fishing reel, rod, catcher’s gloves, 
mask and every tool. Won't gum and clog; 
contains no grease; no acid. 


F R E E — Write today for free generous 

sample. Sold everywhere ; 10c., 
25c. and 50c. bottles. Library Slips with every 
package. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42 AIB Broadway, New York 


CK BROS. CO. 
1934 F Fernwood many Toledo, Ohio 
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Beauty of Excellence 


HERE is a kind of beauty which is purely of 
outward appearance and is simply pleasing to 
look upon, but the beauty of the New Home {4 
Sewing Machine i is expressed not aloneinout- 
ward appearance, but even more in its inte- fA, 
rior construction as a piece of perfect A 
mechanism. 

It is the machine above all others in 
which genius has developed a me-- 
chanical idea to its very highest 
point. 

This means that the New Home 
with the least number of parts, 
least friction, least wear and 
tear, develops the most power 
with least effort and least noise, 
and it is so simply adjusted 
that it is practically impossible 
to go wrong. Is it any won- 
der that the New Home is sold 
in all countries ? 

Use it and you will know what we 
mean by the “ Beauty of Excellence.” 
The Genuine New Home not sold under 
any other name. 

Address Dept. K for complete literature. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


“All Aboard on Red Tread 


V. C’s—the real tires!” 


OYS—a pair of bright Red Tread tires makes 
a wonderful difference in the appearance of 
your wheel—and even more in its riding qualities. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Red Oj Tread 


VACUUM C RES 
FOR BICYCLES 


have the suction cups which prevent slipping on wet or 
greasy pavements. The quality is so high and the con- 
struction so good that they show only the most gradual 
wear under the very hardest use —hardly anything can 
puncture them. 
Oily roads cannot affect the rubber of these tires. They 
are oilproof — proof against oil-rot. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. You 
just have to have them. 
Just read the guarantee for an entire season’s service that 
goes with every tire. 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 
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Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue 

Cleveland, 1837 Euclid Avenue 
Detroit, 254 Jefferson Avenue Omaha, 215 S. 20th Street 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Avenue Seattle, Armour Building 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company of New York 

New York City, 1700 Broadway; Boston, 149 Berkeley St.; Dallas, 411 S. Ervay St. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company of California 

San Francisco, 512-514 Mission Street Los Angeles, 930 S. Main Street 
An Independent Company with an independent selling policy 


Minneapolis, 34 S. 8th Street 
Kansas City, Mo., 514 E. 15th St. 











Rajah Pearl Necklace 


With Solid Gold Clasp 


Ts Rajah Pearl Necklace is noted for the 
exceptional richness and beauty of its luster 

@ andcolor. It is 15 inches in length, and can be 
i] furnished in either a uniform or a graduated 
bead, whichever may be desired. The quality 
of all these beads is exceptionally fine. In 
some of the higher-priced stores, the Necklace 
is sold for more than $5.00. We call special 
attention to the clasp, which is of solid gold; also 





to the fact that the pearls are indestructible. 


HOW TO GET IT. This beautiful Rajah Pearl Neck- 
lace, with solid gold clasp, is given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new solicited subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion. See subscription Condi- 
tions, page 590, in The Companion of October 24, 
1912. The Necklace is not offered for sale. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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SHOPPING FOR AUNT CYNTHY. 


‘‘] T seems a pity those girls aren’t willing to shop 

occasionally for their old aunt,” commented 
Mrs. Mack, who had been making a call upon 
Aunt Cynthy Bain and her nieces. “She can’t get 
down-town easily, and the girls ought to be glad 
to oblige her; but she says they always get out of 
it if they can. I believe I’ll offer my services the 
next time I do any shopping.” 


She did so, and the offer was eagerly accepted 
by Aunt Cynthy. “It’s good of you,” she said, 
vratefully. ‘I’m wild to get some of the bargains 
n the paper. I’ve got seven dollars. I'll tell you | 
exactly what I want, and you needn’t have a bit 
of trouble. i 

“First, I want some knit bedroom slippers; 
there’s a bargain in them at Sifter’s—a broken lot, 
ninety-two cents a pair; all pink, which I’d rather 
not have, but it’ll do, if a look like good slippers, 
and if there’s a number three in the lot; if not, 
don’t get any slippers there; get them at Box 
Brothers; theirs are better grade. You can go as 
high as $1.40; don’t take pink ones; I’d like light 
eray or dark blue. I guess I'll take two pairs of 
slippers. 

“Both pairs the same color?” 

“Oh, I mean if you get them at ninety-two cents ; 
if you don’t, only take one pair. hen, Sifter 
advertises fifteen-cent lawn at seven and a half. 
If it’s worth the money, get thirteen yards of black 
and white striped, and twelve yards of light-colored 
—tan, or light blue, or gray. 

“If the bargain lawn doesn’t look good, get 
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twelve-cent lawn, and only ten yards each of the 
black and white and the tan—but you might get a 
little of the seven-and-a-half-cent lawn—say five 
yards each of the black and white and the light— 
or, no, don’t get any of the black and white in | 
the cheap lawn if you’ve had to pay twelve for 
the other; = only the light, and two or three 
yards of a darkish blue, if you see some that’s 
wretty. 

. “Then, I want some cretonne, medium dark 
ground with a flower. Sifter’s advertise some at 
eighteen and two-thirds cents a yard, and I'd like 
about fifteen yards, provided you’ve bought all 
the lawn cheap. If you haven’t, don’t get any 
cretonne at Sifter’s, but look in at Vandyne’s; 
~~ advertise some at seventeen cents that might 
do. 

“Now, if you had to pay $1.40 for the slippers, 
zet fifteen yards of the seventeen-cent cretonne; 
yut if you’ve bought two pair of the pink slippers 
don’t take but ten yards of the seventeen-cent 
cretonne—I’ll make it do. | 

“But if you get the lawn at seven and a half | 
cents, even if you got two pairs of slippers, you | 
could get the fifteen yards of cretonne at Sifter’s | 
at eighteen and two-thirds cents—unless you 
looked in at Vandyne’s first, and found the seven- 
teen-cent cretonne fully as good as Sifter’s; if you | 
did, you might get about seventeen yards. Now, | 
ues see; 1 wonder how much money there’ll be 
eft?” } 
“I_—I don’t know,” faltered Mrs. Mack, weakly. | 
“Oh, well,” Aunt oes went on, serenely, “it 
doesn’t matter; Pll take out whatever’s left in | 
lining remnants. my ge advertise short lengths 
at half-price. Now, if you can get two and a half | 
yards of good cambric in one piece, I’d like it, and | 
the rest in any sized pieces—the big piece to be | 
gray, inclining to slate, and the little pieces any | 
medium light color. If you can’t get the two yards | 
and a half in one piece, don’t get _ lining there, | 
but get one piece of three and a half yards at | 
Sifter’s—the color I told you; and some white 
machine thread. 

“Now, that’s all; you see it’s quite simple. And 
take your car fare out of my money—take it off 
the small linings; I don’t grudge it a bit!” 

“Dm afraid 1 won’t remember all the details,” 
Mrs. Mack ventured, faintly. | 

“Yes, you will,” Aunt Cynthy assured hér, easily. | 
“ll cut the advertisements out, and you take 
them right along—they’ll keep you straight; and | 
of course yse your judgment to some extent. 
You'll manage all right, and I’m so much obliged 
to ies | 

s Mrs. Mack departed with Aunt Cynthy’s | 
seven dollars in her hand-bag, and a dizzy sensa- | 
tion in her head, she wondered if she had _ not 
been a trifle uncharitable toward Aunt Cynthy’s 
nieces, 
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““PLACE AUX DAMES.” 


N the days when thieves and desperadoes in- 

fested the Rio Grande valley, Lon Hill, now the 
richest Indian in the world, gave up a law practise 
of several thousand dollars a year to go into the 
region to rid it of outlaws. One day, the Kansas 
City Star says, one of the leaders of a gang of 
cattle-thieves sent word to Hill that he would kill 
him, and braid his long black hair into bridle-reins. 


They met by chance on the road one day. One 
man rode aee. It was Lon Hill. Then the des- 
perado’s wife, herself a horsewoman and a deadly 
shot, took up the feud. She could ride at break- 
neck speed on horseback and empty two revolvers 
full of bullets into the bark of a sapling. 

One of Mr. Hill’s friends asked him what he 
would do if he were attacked and had to fight a 
woman. 

“IT would prove the gallantry of a gentleman,” 
he said. “I would extend to her the courtesy of 
the first shot.” y 

They never met, but no one who knows him 
as that Hill’s chivalry would have stood the | 
test. 


* 


A BILIOUS CRITIC. 


HEN a person is so minded, he can find ugli- | 





ness everywhere. The Washington Star | & 


iells a story of the etcher, John Sloan, that illus- 
‘rates this point. He was walking one night with 
t friend in Philadelphia. ‘How hideous nature is 


to-night!” Sloan remarked. | 
“But, my dear Sloan,” objected his friend, “look | % 


it the stars. Surely you’ll admit that they’re very 
‘ine to-night.” | 

Gem looked up, then frowned, and shook his | 
head. 


tar too many of them.’ 


Ca) & 


RATHER CUTTING. 


OUNG Mr. Jorkins had been buying an an- 
4 tique seal at a small arts and crafts shop in a 
Connecticut town. 


a he said in a superior way to the young 
person behind the counter, who was proprietor 
ind craftsman in one, “I’d like to have something 
‘ngraved on it. I suppose you could do that?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

: I should like something that would—er—denote 
what I am—something subtly symbolic, don’t you 
know. Could you suggest something ?” i | 
young ee — a cen o said the | 
ye son, vely, “bu ule ye al 
cipher upon it cll mere 
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“Oh, yes,” he said, “not bad, not bad; but there’s | 
> 




















PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








THE BALDWIN LAMP 


For Campers, Teamsters, Farmers and Woodsmen. 


Projects Light too Feet. The Baldwin Lamp is 3% inches high, 
weighs but 5 ounces when filled, and produces a clear, penetrating light of 
about 14 candle-power at a cost of half a cent an hour. It burns with a 
steady flame, which a stiff breeze will not blow out, and will project a strong light 100 feet. At a 


distance of 25 feet from the light you can read the small type of a newspaper. 


Fits on Hat or Belt. The Lamp may be hung up in a tent, or worn comfortably on a hat or 
belt, leaving both hands free for paddle, gun, knife or rod. By a simple adjustment of the Reflector, 
a strong light can be concentrated on a small surface of the water for casting. Not only can the 
Lamp be used while walking on country roads or tramping through the woods on dark nights, but it 
is equally serviceable for teamsters and farmers who may be detained at their work after dark. 

Burns Three Hours With One Filling. The Lamp 
is absolutely safe and perfectly clean. No grease, no smoke, 
no dirt, no glass to break, no oil. Water and carbide are all 
that you need. To prepare the Lamp for use, fill the retainer 
about half-full of carbide, then fill the miniature water-tank. 
In less than ten seconds the Lamp may be lighted, and will 
burn steadily three hours without another supply of carbide. 

DUCK CAP. If desired, we can furnish a Duck Cap 
with a special front to which the Lamp may be attached, for 
25 cents, post-paid. Sizes 6% to 74%. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Connda. and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companten. when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or press 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic’ 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

ooks unless this is done. - 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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VARICOSE VEINS. 


VARICOSE vein is an en- 

larged and twisted vein, 
generally in the leg; it is 
caused by stagnation of the 
blood. Often the patient has 
an hereditary predisposition to 
varicose veins or he has a weak 
heart, with a consequent tend- 
ency to sluggish venous cir- 
culation. Anything that inter- 
feres with the flow of blood 
through the veins may bring 
on an attack. Pressure from a tight garter and 
very severe muscular exertion are often exciting 
causes. Persons who are obliged to stand for 
several hours at a time, like policemen, washer- 
women, and saleswomen, are often subject to this 
trouble. Under ordinary conditions, the blood in 
the legs must run up-hill constantly, in order to 
regain the heart. In the case of those who stand 
most of the day, the blood has to work hard hour 
after hour in order to overcome the force of grav- 
ity, and as a result the veins gradually enlarge and 
harden. 

In mild cases of varicose veins, especially in 
young and otherwise healthy people, the symptoms 
are very slight. There is a feeling of weight in 
the leg and a dull ache toward the end of the day. 
The ache is soon relieved by the patient’s resting 
with the leg somewhat raised, so that the blood can 
flow back more easily. Sometimes painful cramps 





complicate the trouble, and the cramp is likely to | 


return again and again, until life becomes a burden. 


More serious complications are thrombosis (or | 


the clotting of the blood in the vein) and phlebitis 
(or inflammation of a vein). Often a form of 
eczema appears in the skin of the leg, or an ulcer 
may arise. When varicose veins are very trouble- 
some, surgical treatment is advisable; but the 
milder cases can be much relieved by rest and 
proper bandaging. 
& 
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4‘ ANOTHER P. G.!” cried 
/ Flora Gray. 

Amy looked up from the new 
stitch she was teaching Betty 
Ellis. “Horrors, Flo, it looks 
like the worst yet! Whois the 
G. P. this time?” 

Flora dangled the dispar- 


ously before their eyes. “It 
is the worst yet,” she assented, 
“but the G. P. is poor little 
Mrs. Le Beau, who has spent her evenings on it 
for five mortal weeks—so into the front parlor 
window it goes, and goodness knows when it will 
come down again.” 

“No!” groaned Amy. “It’s too awful even for 
aP.G. Let’s hide it before mother comes!” 

“We can’t; it wouldn’t do,” protested Flora. 
“Not when the G. P. is Mrs. Le Beau.” 

“Please, please, girls!’”? broke in Betty Ellis. 
**It’s not polite to talk in cipher code before com- 
pany. What are G. P.’s and P. G.’s, and what 
have they to do with this remarkable offering? I 
never saw anything in the least like it, and I haven’t 
any idea what it’s for.” 

“For?” echoed Flora. ‘“ ‘For to admire and for 
to see;’ to hang up and gaze upon; to—but how 
can I explain if you don’t recognize a work of art 
when you behold one? Mrs. Le Beau says it’s 
called an ‘air-castle’ ; and it’s made of cotton ravel- 
ings and cardboard, tastefully and intricately com- 
bined, as you perceive, in balls and cubes of 
various degrees of size and fluffiness, suspended 
from each other’s angles by short cords; the whole 
forming a chaste and elegant parlor ornament, 
eminently suitable to adorn the bow window of 
any parsonage. It unites the advantages —” 

“Oh, you needn’t enlarge upon it; it’s all too 
obvious,” interrupted Amy; and Betty reiterated: 

“But P. G.’s and G. .P.’s, Flora?” 

“G.P.’s,” explained Flora, “are Grateful Parish- 
ioners, generally; although on particularly painful 
occasions—like this—one can also interpret them 
as Guilty Persons. Grateful Parishioners, you 
see, make presents to the minister’s family some- 
times; and the presents are sometimes little and 
sometimes big, and sometimes lovely and some- 





* times—well, P. G.’s. ‘P. G.’ stands for Progressive 


Gifts; they are put in a conspicuous place to begin 
with, and then ve-e-ry gradually, so that nobody 
will notice, find their way to the attic or the fur- 
nace or the ash-barrel. Beginning in the parlor 
window, this especial P. G., after a flaunting 
month or so, will progress to the side window in the 
dining-room; in a few weeks it will move up-stairs 
to the front hall; then to the rear hall; then —” 
“Here’s mother!” cried Amy. “Mother, dear, 


aged object more conspicu- | 


| see what Mrs. Le Beau has sent. It’s an air- 


castle! To hang in the window. It’s supposed to 
be beautiful!” 

“Get the step-ladder, girls,” said their mother, 
after a silent moment of dismay. ‘She must see 
it in the front window when she goes by to church 
to-morrow.” 

“Wouldn’t the side window do?” suggested 
Flora, coaxingly. 

“No,” declared Mrs. Gray, firmly. “It wouldn’t 


—not yet.” 
® ¢& 


BALDY OF THE ZOO. 


ALDY is a chimpanzee, one of the most inter- 

esting creatures in the beautiful New York 
Zodlogical Park in the Bronx, and a very great 
favorite with sightseers and attendants. He has 
been dressed in all sorts of costumes for the 
amusement of beholders and for his own joy and 
glory. Baldy likes clothes—a taste that clearly 
appears in the delightful confidences that Mr. 
Hornaday, director of the park, recently gave toa 
New York Sun interviewer. 


“Baldy,” pegine Director Hornaday, “‘is a dif- 
ferent ape clothed from what he is when unclothed. 
When he is not dressed he is a wild, harum-scarum 
animal, up to every kind of trick. He is a clown. 
Nothing pleases him more than to make visitors 
laugh. And he seldom fails if he is in the humor, 
whieh usually is the case. 

“But dress him up and see what pengene. He 
becomes sedate, docile and obedient. e will do 
almost anything you wish. You can take him by 
the hand and he will walk round the park wit 
you. Oh, yes, he has done it often. 

“Not long ago they dressed him in the park uni- 
form, the uniform worn by attendants—gray cloth 
with blue facings, gold lace cap, and shoes. They 
walked him to my office from the monkey house. 
There was a rap on my door, and Baldy came in. 
He walked over to my desk and shook hands with 
me. He looked into my face in the most human 
way, and I motioned to a chair for him to sit down. 
He did. 1 spoke to him, and he seemed to under- 
stand me. 

“When he was tired of sitting he got up and wan- 
dered round the room, inspecting the pictures, 
and looking curiously at the bookcases and the 
books in them. Having made a survey of the 
room, he came back to x | desk. It was evident 
from his manner that he thought he had better be 
going. I shook hands with him, and he went 
solemnly out. 

“But when you take his clothes off and turn him 
loose in his cage he is a clown again, a simian 
voleano.”’ ° 

In Mr. Hornaday’s opinion the palm for animal 
intelligence should go to the chimpanzee, with the 
orang-utan next, and the elephant and the bear 
well up in the scale of intelligence. 
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NOT TO BE SNUBBED. 


IRCU MSTANCES forced James Keith to leave 

school and earn his living before he was six- 
teen years old. Like many another boy, he had 
no bent toward any particular trade, and so took 
| the first job that offered. That happened to be 
with a tinsmith; and he became an expert work- 
man. He was pretty well satisfied with his job 
| and with the money he made at it, and he saw no 
reason why he should think any the less of himself 
| because the useful work he did obliged him to 
soil his hands and sometimes his face. 


| One evening as Keith, begrimed with dust and 
| soot, the result of a day’s hard work on a hot roof, 
was going home, he met Mrs. Landon, an old 
friend of the family. Mrs. Landon had always 
liked Jim; for she honestly admired his cheerful 
spirit, his sturdy character, and his affectionate 
devotion to his widowed mother. 

This afternoon, however, she had been calling 
upon some of-her fashionable acquaintances who 
lived not far from Keith’s home, and had unfor- 
tunately absorbed a little of the spirit that pre- 
vailedamongthem. It may be that Jim was alittle 
dirtier than usual; perhaps Mrs. Landon feared 
| that her new friends would not understand if they 
| should see her — to this sooty young work- 
|man. At any rate, as he approached, she tried to 
avoid his eye. 
| But Jim felt himself quite as worthy of respect 
| in his working clothes as in his Sunday suit. Nor 
| had he any intention of peoees an old friend of 
| the family without greeting her. And so as he 
passed Mrs. Landon he took off his hat, and said 
| good naturedly “Good evening, Mrs. Landon! 
| It’s the same old Jim under all this dirt!” 
| Isitnecessary to add that Mrs. Landon returned 

the salutation ? 
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THE HORRORS OF WAR. 


F brave deeds upon the battle-field amid the 

thunder of cannon and the cries of the 
wounded, of heroes of the Victoria cross and great 
generals who rose from the ranks, the teacher 
told her class. 


“Please, miss,” cried one little girl, excitedly, 
“my father was in the Boer i 

“And did he fight in any of the battles ?” inquired 
the teacher. 

“Oh, yes!’ answered the little maid. “He was 
at rane. and Modder River, and Paardeberg, 
and—” 

“And was he wounded in any of them ?” pursued 
the teacher. The little girl’s countenance fell. 

‘‘No, miss, ’e wasn’t wounded,” she replied; 
then she brighténed up. “But, please, miss, ’e’ad 
a awful ’eadache!” 


® © 


A DEBT OF HONOR. 


ICHARD Brinsley Sheridan, the famous dram- 
atist and orator, was always in pecuniary 
straits, and constantly besieged by his creditors. 


A creditor came into Sheridan’s room one day, 
and found him seated before a table strewn with 
gold and notes. 

“There is no use in looking at that, my good 
fellow,” said he to the visitor. ‘That is all be- 
spoken for debts of honor.” 

“Very well,” replied the tradesman, tearing up 
his security, and _ throwing it into the fire, “now 
mine is a debt of honor, too.” 

“So it is, and must be pata at once,” said Sheri- 
dan, and he handed him the money. 
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CAUTIOUS HIRAM. 


‘ee farmers met in a Western town a day or 
two after a cyclone had visited that particular 
neighborhood. 


“She shook things up pretty bad out at my 
piace,” said one, stroking his whiskers medita- 
ively. ‘By the way, Hi,” he added, “that new 
barn 0’ yourn get hurt - ad 

“Wal,” drawled the other, “I dunno. I hain’t 
found it yet.” 











Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 


We pay 15c. per 100 for used Parcel Post 
Easy Money stamps. Stamp Co., Montpelier, Vt. 





Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 
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Would You Buy a 
Bat Because the 
Grain of the Wood 
Looked Pretty ? 


Not if you knew it. 

When you boys buy a bat you 
don’t stop at the grain of the 
wood. You test the “feel” and 
the “hang” of it. 

You want to know how tough 
it is and whether or not it was 
made of second growth ash. 

In other words you want an 
all around good bat—not one that 
has only one or two good points. 

Better choose your tires the 
same way. 

We believe that if you will 
look them all over you will call 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


the finest all around bicycle tires 
on the market. 


The tread is made of the tough- 
est rubber ever put into a bicycle 
tire. 

The fabric is made of a special 
tough kind of cotton woven in 
special mills for our exclusive use. 


And our men know how to put 
the rubber and fabric together so 
that they will give you the great- 
est possible amount of service for 
your money. 

In fact you will find every good 
point you would like to have in 
your tires in a United States Tire. 

And the same is true of -the 
tires we make for your Father's 
or Brother's automobile or motor- 
cycle. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 











tation result in a design of | 
_ beauty and simplicity that 
is combined with str 


“Silver Plate. that Wears”’ 
is made in the heaviest | 
grade of silver plate, | 
backed with an unqualified 
guarantee made possible by 
an actual test of over 65 
years. Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for 
catalogue “E99” 
INTERNATIONAL 

SILVER CO. 
Merkin aeteits Coescbid 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York Cricaco 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAmILtTon, CANADA 


The World's Largest Makers 
of Sterling Silver and Plate. 











TEN CENTS BUYS THIS ENVELOPE 
containing 12 sheets of SAWYER’S 
CRYSTAL BLUE, enough for three 
or four months! Just dissolve and 
add to rinsing water. Gives beautiful 
crystal tint to linens, laces, etc., how- 
ever worn or faded. Better and cheaper 
than liquid blue. For 50 years sold 
the world over by best grocers. Order 
from yours, or send us a dime for this 
envelope of 12 sheets. Agents wanted. 

Sawyer Crystal Blue Company, 
88 Broad Street - - Boston, Mass. 



































The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its 
perfect assimila- 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 


As there are many in- 
ferior imitations, consum- 


U. 8. prea, 
ers should be sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on package. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
wenn 1780 DORCHESTER, | 
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Without a Teacher in a Remarkably Short Time 


Without Lessons or Knowledge of Music 
You Can Learn to Play the Piano or 
Organ Without A Teacher 


WONDERFUL NEW SYSTEM THAT 
EVEN A CHILD CAN USE 





He—“ You surprised me! You told short 
time ago you couldn’t ea a nl ‘ 
She—“I couldn’t ; learned to pley, without a teacher 
by the wonderful ‘Easy Method Music!’” 


Impossible you say? Let us prove it at our expense. 
We will teach you to play the piano or organ, and 
will not ask one cent until you can play. 

A musical genius from Chicago has invented a 
wonderful system whereby any one can learn to 
play the piano or organ in a remarkably short 
time without a teacher. With this new method 
you don’t have to know one note from another, yet 
with a little practice you can be playing the popu- 
lar music with all the fingers of both hands and 
playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a child can 
now master music without costly instruction. Any 
one can have this new method ona free trial merely 
by asking. Simply write saying, “Send me the 
Easy Form Music Method as announced in The 
Youth's Companion.” 


FREE TRIAL 


The complete system together with 100 pieces of 
music will then be sent to you Free, all charges 
prepaid and absolutely not one cent to pay. You 
keep it seven days to thoroughly prove it is all that 
is claimed for it, then if you are satisfied send us 
$1.50 and one dollar a month until $6.50 in all is 
paid. If you are not delighted with it, send it back 
in seven days and you will have risked nothing 
and will be under no obligations to us. 


Be sure to state number of white keys on 
your piano or organ also post office 
and express office. Address 


EASY METHOD MUSIC COMPANY, 
328 Clarkson Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A miss of Spotless Town you see 
Who misses no economy. 

Her ways are shy; her way is shined ; 
Her pans as fine as you will find ; 

Her cleanser’s quick but weareth slow— 
She banks upon 


| SAPOLIO 


But, even if you use them freely, 
scraping with strong, harsh materials 
cannot give your tins the delight- 
ful mirror-like glitter that you get 
with Sapolio. 











If you want to know whether a 
‘cleaner is economical, figure out 
what it costs you fer week. 

Never mind the cost per package 
—some packages use up very 
quickly. Rub a damp cloth on a cake of Sapo- 

As Sapolio works without waste, lio. You then have a quick, economical 

es : cleaner for tin-ware, enamel-ware, kitchen 
a cake lasts a surprisingly long time. {ives and forks, pots and kettles, dishes, 

Its cost per week, you will find, woodwork and marble. 
is very low indeed. 

Sapolio’s rich suds help to give 
Sapolio its remarkable cleaning 
powers. 

Wasteful cleaners that give poor 
suds simply scrape off the dirt. 


Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 
about Sapolio and more about Spotless 
Town. Write for it. Sent free. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
New York City 














This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 
He gives you credit for being wise 
And charges you to use your eyes. 
The names upon the labels show 
He deals in real 








Are equipped with uncture- 

pas prooftires, imported roller chains, 

mported English flanged sprockets, 

nee featherweight steel = 





‘motor style saddles, bars and a 
and other distinctive features 
by no other = 





spa make the *-Ranger ” 
the World's Best Bicycle. 
Improved factory methods and 
greatly increased output for 
fois enable us to make a mar- 
velous new price offer. Som 





3 poo in 


WE SHiP ‘ON APPROVAL 
without a cent in advance, to 
rson, anywhere in the 


y in 

‘tnink of cant Boe - jee 
before pel think o: ycle, 
“| titowed 


VA 40 DAYS FREE “TRIAL stones 


r** bicycle. a cent cost to you if 
you do not ty to ‘hoop it ater: riding it for 10 days and 
putting it to every test. “Ranger” bicycles are 
of such high quality, hy appearance and low price 
that we are willing to ship to you, prepaid, tor your 
examination and trial, and leave it entirely to you whether 
you wish to keep it or not. 


The most popular dessert gelatine 
in the world. It makes beautiful 
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School’s almost out and 
here’s just what you need 
for the summer’s fun 


The Premo 
Junior 


A camera that thousands of boys and girls have used with 
great success for making pictures of their sports, their pets, their 
parents, friends — anybody or anything they care about. 

Anyone, who can read, can take a Premo Jr. and start right 
off making first-class pictures by merely following instruction. 


To parents—The Premo Juniors are real cameras, well and strongly made. 
They have carefully tested lenses, automatic shutters, two finders, and load 
in daylight. You cannot give your boy or girl anything that carries more 
fun with it, and you’d really enjoy making pictures with one of them your- 
self. They are quite inexpensive, too. Prices: 134x234, $1.50; 24x34, 
$2.00; 214x414, $3.00; 314x414, $4.00; 4x5, $5.00. 

Premo catalogue free at the dealer’s, or mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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The White House Brand of Coffee. 


Packed in the all-tin can, never in any other way, thereby guar- 
anteeing to the buyer the contents exactly as pac ked by us in 
our splendid Boston up-to-date sunlit factory. The all-tin can 
keeps all goodness in, all badness out. The unbroken label 
is your protection and ours, and guarantees that you get ‘‘ White 
House’’ exactly as we pack it. The name and brand, White 
House, stands for highest quality. It has the ‘“‘tang’’ of the Ori- 
ent, never varies, and there’s absolutely none better at any price 
SOLD BY OVER 24,000 DEALERS. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, 
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Boston — Chicago. 











desserts that satisfy one’s pride; it 
makes delicious desserts that are 
always the delight of every guest. 
Comes ready measured—four envel- 
opes, each making one pint. Dissolves 
instantly. Be sure to send your grocer's 
name and yours on a postal for 


SAMPLE FREE, enough to make 
one pint; also Minuteman Cook Book. 






Our great output, 
perfected methods and 
machinery enable us to offer you direct from the facto 

the best bicycle ever peode ata pricethat will bea noo 4 
lation to you. Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 
until you np me large complete catalog and learn our 
direct facto ce and remarkable special offer. 
SE SOND-HAND bieve LES—a limited number taken in 
trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 
at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list free. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED tostisy’.0'ride ana 


exhibit a sample 1913 bicycle furnished by us. 
In your spare time My om S take many orders for our 
bicycles, tires and sundries. Write at once for our 


LOW FACTORY PRICE 





boy in your 
town to 
ride a 





Be the first / 










The familiar picture of the Minuteman is on 
every package of genuine Minute Gelatine. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO.,513 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 


@ CASS PINS ivi: 


FACTORY TO YOU Newt 
For College, School, Society or Lodge 


large Catalog and a remarkable spe — Ms pote ve we 
will make you on the first 1913 models to your town. 
T E — a oe en eee r eal ns manasa, 

mps, cyclometers, pa’ sone Ts an every. 
thing in Aer bicycie line at half usual p rices. Do not 
wait—write today for large catalog ecntaining @ great 
fund of interesting, useful bicycle oy yee It only 
costs a postal to geteverything. Write it 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO 


AMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 








scriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
€ upon request. Either style of pins here illus- 
‘ated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
rs of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 25c each; 
0 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; $1.00 dozen. 


ASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














Diamon é 














cecitrad Bicycle Tire 


(Squeegee) Tread 
**It’s red and oil-resisting’’ 




















You can now get the Diamond Safety Automobile 





When You Ride At Night 
Use The “Search-Light” 


It illuminates the 








This lantern gives a very brilliant light. 
whole road—turns night into day. 

Handsomely nickel plated, burns gas, makes its own 
gas, won’t jar out. Attached to either head or fork. 
Bridgeport bicycle pumps are Jest. Be sure to 
get one. Ask your dealer for *‘Search-Light” 


x = lantern and Bridgeport pumps. 
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nae 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
P. O. Station I, Bridgeport, Conn. 






















Tread on your Bicycle Tire—the kind that “ Won’t 
Slip—Won’t Slide—Won’t Skid—It Grips.”” Write 
today for Diamond Bicycle Tire Book — FREE. 


See that the name “‘Diamond’’ is stamped on each Bicycle Tire 
you buy—the boys all like them because they are hard to puncture, 
non-skid, oil-proof, wear-proof, easy-riding, honestly built—you 
can get them from 












If your dealer does not happen to have Diamond Bicycle Tires, we 
sy, will send them by Parcel Post, prepaid anywhere in the United States 
(East of the Rocky Mountains) for $8 per pair. 
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THE COMPANION &@$8% FOR ALL THE FAMILY 8@38 S38 May 29, 1913 BEGEB 
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Picture-taking 
means resources for 






amusement which 
you can never ex- 
haust—fun of which 
you will never tire. 


Out-of-doors or 
in, there’s genuine 
sport in taking pic- * 
tu res, and still more eS = 
sport developing and finishing them after- 
wards. And no end of satisfaction in their 
possession. 


KODAKS, $5.00 and up. BROWNIES, $1.00 to $12.00. 


“*Proof Positive,”’ a live Kodak story of English Boy Scouts mailed free 
to any Boy Scout, or any one interested, on request. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















